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PEKING AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

BT K. BRETSeHNEIDEB, M. D. 

A LMOST all the celebrated capitals of the ancient kingdoms in 
Europe^ western Asia and India, have been the subject o( more or 
less extensive critical investigation by European antiquaries; and bulky 
works have been published relating to these matters. But with respect 
to China our scholars seem to be quite ignorant as to the remains of 
this ancient civilization ; and even regarding Peking, one of the best- 
known places of the Middle Eangdom, and its classical soil, very little is 
known. The archaeologist, who would devote himself to the investiga- 
tion of the antiquities of China, finds considerable aid in Ghmese 
literature. The Chinese have always had a taste for antiquities, and 
those of past ages have been careful to leave to posterity, records of 
remarkable facts, not only in books, but also in inscriptions on stone 
tablets. During the terrible wars which have successively ravaged 
China in the past, many of these andient monuments, so important for 
archaeology, have naturally disappeared ; but pQpije^s of a great number 
of anoient Chinese inscriptions have been preserved in native archae- 
ological and other books. No nation in the world has ever paid 
so much, attention to its history, geography and antiquity as the Chi- 
nese. In China, every district possesses special works, devoted to the 
most detailed description of it, as regards the political changes during 
several tens of centuries, the geographical configuration, the products 
and other accounts. These descripticms comprise often a large number 
of voliUmes. One or several chapters arp always devoted to the "jj^ Jj^ 
ku td or " ancient vestiges." 

As regards Peking, which has been for so long a time the capital 
of China, the works devoted to its description have been numerous 
in former times ; but very few of these ancient accounts have oome 
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2 ABCHjEOLOGICAL AND HISTOBIOAL RESEARCHES 

down to US in a complefco form. For the most part we can now only 
find fragments of them quoted in other works. 

One of the most ancient descriptions of Peking existing, and relat- 
ing to the 10th and 11th centuries of our era, is that found in the 
history of the Liao dynasty. A similar one is found in the history of 
the Kin dynasty ^ dating a century later. Besides these, two or three 
descriptions of ancient Peking have been left by Chinese travellers of 
that time. Tlie Yuan shi^ or ** History of the Mongol dynasty " gives 
also a short description of the capital and the palaces built by Coubiiai 
khan in the 13tt century. A more detailed account of the Mongol 
palaces is contained in the Ch^ue keng luy by a writer of the same 
dynasty, and in some other works of the 13th and 14th century, of 
which fragments have come down to us, and which I shall mention 
further on. Of the time of the Ming dynasty, 1368-1644, we possess 
several descriptions of Peking and its neighborhood. One of them is 
entitled ^ ^ ^ & ^ Ch^un ming meng yu lu. Nobody would guess 
from this title, that the book is a description of Peking and its envi- 
rons. Ch^un-ming was the name of a celebrated library. I would 
translate the title, " Accounts found in the Ch^un-ming library during 
intervals from sleep." The work contains 70 chapters. The name of 
the author is ^ ;^ ^ Sun Ch^eng-tse. He lived in Peking in the first 
half of the 17th century. This is a very valuable work, giving many 
interesting accounts of ancient Peking. 

The title of another work of about the same time reads ^ ]if( ;^ 
^ t^ Ti king king ivu lioy or " Sketch of the remarkable things of the 
Imperial Capital." It was published in 1635 in 8 chapters. 

A third ancient description of Peking to which I have access is 
^^ ^ 9t ^^ Ch^<^ng an k^o hua in 8 chapters, written about the 
close of the 16th century. 

But all the above-mentioned books are superseded by the f ^J 
^ Ji hia keu. wen^ which was first published by ;i^ ^ d§l Chu Ltaun at 
the close of the 17th century, in 42 chapters. The meaning of the 
title is literally, *^ Ancient (accounts) heard under the sun (f. e. in the 
capital) ;'* and the subject of the work is an archsBological and historical 
description of the imperial precincts in Peking, and the twenty-six 
districts dependant on Shun-t^ien fu. A new, revised and much 
enlarged edition of it was published at the end of the last century, by 
imperial order, in 160 books. The character ^ AW (investigation) 
was added to the old title. In this work almost all that is found in 
Chinese literature regarding the history of Peking is brought together, 
and we find numerous quotations from ancient books, which do not 
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exist "at the present time. I shall give a short index of the Ji hia 
kiu wen h^ad 

Chap, i, g i Sing-tu, "Astrology." 

Chap, ii-iv, -Jft jjfi /S&f-fe', '< Ancient history of Peking and the 
country.*' ' 

Qiap. v-viii, f^ fp ningsheng, " On the beauties of Peking." 
Xixtracts from poetical compositions. 

Chap. ix-xxviii| Bl J@! @ ^ Kwo-ch^ao hmg-shi^ are devoted to 
the description of the palace building of the present dynasty ; includ- 
ing eleven chapters on the palace prof)ery one on the ^ ^ ^ Yung-ho 
hung (the large lama monastery in Peking), and eight on the |f ^ 
Si yilan^ or " Western park." 

Chap, xxix-xxxvi, g ^ Eungshij " Description of the palace '* 
under the preceding d}masties. Chap, xxix gives an account of the 
palaces of the Liao and Kin ; chap, xxx-xxxii, of that of the Mongol 
dynasty. Chap, xxxiii-xxxvi are devoted to the palace of the Ming, 
and the imperial parks, etc. 

Chap, xxxvii^ xxxviii, ^ j^ ifi| ^ King-c^heng taung-ki. These 
two chapters introduce the capital city in a general way. 

Ohaj). xxxix-xlii, ^^ Huang-Meng^ describe the " Imperial city." 

Chap, xliii-lxi, ^ iff Ch^eng-ahi: — detailed description of the 
capital, — its temples and other remarkable buildings, streets, gates, etc. 
Twelve chapters are devoted to the " Tartar city" or ^ J| nei cUeng ; 
seven chapters to the ^ |jg wax ch^eng^ or Chinese eity." 

Chap. Ixii-lxxiii, ^ § Kwan-ahuy *^ The offices, tribunals, boards, 
etc." Chap. Ixii, ^ \ J^ Tsung-jen fu, '^ Board for superintending 
the. affairs of the imperial family." ^ ^ Nei-k^o, " Grand Secre^ 
tariat." iff :^ ^ Chung shu k^o, " Department of Recorder for special 
and posthumous honours." Chap. Ixiii, |g ^ Li-pu^ " Board of civil 
office." p ^ Hu-pUy Board of revenue." |g ^ lArjm ^' Board of 
rites." & ^ Ping-pu, Board of war." JfJ ^ Hing-puj « Board of 
punishments." X ^ Kung-pu " Board of works." 3 flf 0£ Li-fan 
yUanj "Office for foreign dependencies." ^ ^ f^ Tu-ch^a yiUin^ 
" Court of censorate." pil, iSi^ "^ ^ Thmg-cheng shi-szey " Court for 
examining the reports from the provinces." :^ S "$ 2Vff sze " Court 
of judicature." 

Chap. Ixiv, ^ ^ ^ T^ai-ch^ang sze^ " Court of religious ceremo- 
nial." 41 ffc ^ Han-lin yOan, " National academy." ^ 3p^ ^ CA^n- 
shi fuj '< Department having the supervision of the heir-apparent*s 
studies." 

^ 1. As I shall frequently quote the Ji hia kiu wen k^ao in these papers, I will denote it for thQ 
sake of shortness, hy Ji hia, and the Ch'un ming meng yU lu by Ch%n mntg. 
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Chap. Ixv, 5ii IK # Kuang4u sze^ « Banqueting court." ^ ^ 
^ Tai-pu 8zey *« Grand equerry's court." MJiJ^ Shun-t'ien fu. ^ 
Mt ^ Hung4u aze^ ^< State ceremonial department." 

Chap. Ixvi, Ixvii, H •? |g iTwo-tee Aiew, " UnivorsityJ' ^ J@ 
TFen mtoo, " Confucian temple." 

Chap. IxviiiJxx, JJJ |5| Ski-kuj " Ancient stone drums.*' 

Chap. Ixxi, iJc 35 ^ Kin-Vien kien, "Board of Astronomy." 
* S K T'aU yfian, "Medical College." fi ^ 1^ NeUwufu, "Im- 
perial household," 

Chap. Ixxii, History of a number of military pflSces : — the im- 
pisrial body-guard ; the imperial equipage department ; the eight ban- 
ners ; Van-guard brigade ; Hunting-park brigade, etc. 

Chap- Ixxiv-lxxxvii, g |g % g Kuo-cKao yUan-yu " Imperial 
parks outside the capital." |^ ^ Nan-yUan (or J^ ^^ Nan-hai tze), 
the vast enclosure* south of Peking, is described in two chapters; |||| 
58 H Yilan-ming yUan in three chapters ; % $ [II Wan-shou ahan 
in one chapter ; 3^ J^ jlj Yn^t'sOan shan (or ff ^ y Tsing^ming 
yuan) in one chapter ; ^ [II Hiang shan (or gj 3|^ g Tsing-i yuan) 
in two chapters. 

CSiap. Ixxxviii-evii, ^ i^j) Kme^k'iung^ " Suburbs and environs 
of Peking." 

Chap, cviii-cxliv, J^ ^ King-Hy " Description of twenty-six dis. 
trict cities dependant on the capital. 

Chap, cxlv, JS JS Hu-pan, " Accounts of the population." 

Chap. cxlvi-cxl?iii, Jg^ ^ Feng^uj " Manners." 

Chap, cxlix-cli, ^ ;|| Wu-cKany " Products." 

Chap, clii-clivi ^ ^ Pkn-ckangy "Fortifications of the fron- 
tier."— The great wall. 

Chap, civ, clvij 7^ ^ Wwn-i, " Dubious questions." 

Chap, clvii-clx, j)^ ^ Tm chuij " Miscellanies." 

Besides the above-mentioned works, which at the present time are 
difficult to obtain, and the price of which is very great, there is a short 
description of Peking, Bntitled j^ S IS JS* CKen yUan chi lio, pub- 
lished at the end of the last o^itury. It is a useful book for reference 
and easily obtained. It has been partly translated by Father Hyacinth 
into BossiaUi and by Ferry de Pigny from Russian into French in 1 829. 
This translation has been for a long time the only description of Peking 
known in Europe ; from which all compilers have derived their ac- 
counts of the Chinese capital. A few years ago the Eev. J. Edkms 
published an article on Peking, as an appendix to Dr. Williamson's 
Journeys in North China and Manchuria. This is, without doubt, the 
best description of Peking we possess^ and the best part of the book. 
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The learned author describes generally from personal observation, and 
adds a number of interesting historical notes. 

In the following paper I by no means intend to give a compfet© 
account of the antiquities of Peking ; and shall only select a few topics 
for review, aiid treat especially of such questions as are called for 
by the accounts of the great mediaeval traveller Marco Polo, the first 
European who saw the Chinese capital, ^ ^ 

HISTORY OF PEKING AND ITS NAMES AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

Peking^ as Europeans call the modern metropolis of China, has 
been a capital and an imperial residence for more than nine hundred 
years. But long before this time it was an important place, often men- 
tioned in Chinese history. The Chiaese annals report, that in 1121 b. c. 
a descendant of the celebrated emperor HtMng-ti was invested with a 
fief in the north, and that he resided at |^ £t,^ which city is supposed 
by the Chinese to have been situated at about the same place where 
Peking now stands. During the Chhin-taHu period, 723-481 b. c., and 
Chan'kuo period, 481-221, the city of Ki is mentioned as the capital of 
the kingdom of ^ Yen^ which for long centuries sustained an important 
role in the north of China. It was destroyed by Shi huang-tiy who, in 
221 B. c. succeeded in uniting the whole of China in one empire. In 
the 4th century of our era, Ki was again tlie capital of a ^small realm 
governed by the Tartar house Mu-jung. After this for a long space of 
time, Peking is only mentioned in the histories of the dynasties which 
successively reigned in China, as a departmental city under the names 
of 2S Kiy ^ Yen or [g jfj Yii-c/iou. The name of Yen for Peking is 
used up to this time in books. 

During the T^ang dynasty, 618-907, Peking was known under the. 
name of |g j|t| Tu-chouy and was the seat o{ sk ^^ ^ }^ Ta tu-tu/u 
(military governor general),^ In a. d. 936, Yu-ohou was taken by the 
Kitan or LiaOy who established their power in northern China, and was 
made one of their capitals under the name of f^ ^ Nan king (southern 
capital), called also )^ ^ /9r Si-tsin /m or ^ ^ /j^ Yu-tu fu ; and 
since that time Peking has been, with short interruptions, the residence 
of the emperors of the Tartar, Mongol or Chinese dynasties, up to our 
days. In a. d. 1013 the name of the capital was changed to ^ ^ 
Yen king. During the last years of the Liao dynasty, Peking was for 
a short time, 1122-1125, in the possession of the Sung, who reigned in 

2. JKf must not be confounded with the present jjl yH Ki-chou^ 180 li east of Peking, the 

name of which dates back only as far as the middle of the 8th century of our era. See 
the Yi fung chi or " Great geography of China." 

3. As is known, the capital of the T'ang was J§ ^ CHang-an (the present Siran fu in 
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middle and southern China, and they named the city ^ Hi J^ Yen-' 
shan fu. 

In 1125, the Kin Tartars, after having destroyed the Liao dynasty, 
expelled the Sung from northern China ; and in 1151 Peking became 
one of the residences of the Kin emperors, under the name of rft ^ 
Chung tu (middle capital.), called also ^ ft /^f Ta-hing fu. At that 
time already the capital was divided into the two district cities Ta- 
king hien and Wan-pHng liienj as at present. 

In 1215 Tchinguiz khan took this capital of the Kin, and it was 
then for half a century only the capital of a Mongol province. But 
the conqueror's grandson, Coubilai hhan^ transferred the residence of 
the Mongol emperors from Caracorum to Yen king in 1264 ; and in 
1267 built a new city, which, from the year 12tl, is called ;^ S5 Tatu 
(the great capital) in Chinese history ; whilst to the Mongols it was 
known by the name of Khanbaligh, 

In the year 1368 the Ming dynasty succeeded the Mongols, who 
withdrew to their native steppes. Hung-wu the first emperor of the 
Ming, 1368 — 1399, changed the name of the newly-conquered capital into 
^ Zg- /^ Pei-pHng fu. In 1409 the emperor Yung-le left his capital 
jg[ 3^ Ying-tien or Nanking (southern capital) and established bis 
court in Pei-pHng fu, which name then was changed into :ft 5^ Pei^ 
king (northern capital). At the time the Jesuits first arrived in China, 
towards the end of the 16th century, this was the name in use to desig- 
nate the Chinese metropolis. During the Ming, Peking, considered as a 
departmental city, bore the name J^JiJ^ Shun-t^ien fu, and com- 
prised two district cities, ^ ^ f^ Ta-hing hien and ^ ^ J|^ Wan- 
pHng hien. 

The Manchoo dynasty, which has reigned in China since 1644, 
did not change the names of the capital. I must however remark, 
that the name " Peking," so familiar to every European, is hardly 
known by the Chinese of our days. The learned Chinese understand 
of course what is meant by this name, but Peking is always called "^ 
^ King-ch^eng or ^ ^ King-tu, both meaning capital, by the Chinese. 

This is a summary of the history of Peking, which has seen so 
many political changes, and altered its name under almost every 
dynasty. We Bhall see, that the place, where the capital stood, has 
also changed several times. 

The historical sketch of Peking, as given above, has been borrowed, 
for the greater part, from the Ti t^ung chiy the great geography of the 
empire ; but all these historical accounts can also be found scattered in 
the Ji Am, and in other Chinese descriptions of Peking. 
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THE POSITION AND THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT PEKING. 

I have not been able to find in Ciiinese books any statements about 
Kiy which point out the true position of this ancient capital. The old 
records however, although very vague, leave no doubt that it stood 
in nearly the same place where modem Peking is situated. There is 
a tradition, that the ancient rampart, 5 li north of Peking, belongs to 
the remains of Ki; and the emperor Kien-lung in the last century 
erected a monument near the north-western comer of this rampart, 
with an inscription and verses stating that here was one of the gates of 
ancient Ki. Rut as some of the Chinese authors are of opinion that 
the rampart north of Peking dates only from the time of the Mongols, 
I shall review these controversies further on, when speaking of the 
Mongol capital. 

With respect to ancient Yu-chou^ the name which Peking bore 
during the T'ang dynasty in the 8th and 9th centuries, its position can 
be more precisely indicated by monumental evidence. The Ji hia 
states (chap, xxxvii, fol. 18), that in 1681 an ancient tomb was dug up 
near the western gate of the imperial city (|f ^ f^ Suan men), with a 
monument of the year a. d. 799, stating, amongst other things, that the 
place was distant 5 li to the north-east of Yi^-chou. Another monu- 
ment exists in the temple of jig j^ ^ Min-chung sze, stating that this 
temple, at the time it was founded, was situated in the south-western 
comer of Yvnchou. The temple of Min-chung sze, now called j^ 
^ ^ Fa-yikin sze was founded in a. d. 645. It lies in the western 
part of the Chinese city. (Ji hia, chap, xxxvii, fol. 18 ; chap. Ix, foL 1.) 

In the history of the liao dynasty (Liao shi, chap, xl) it is stated, 
that Yen hing, — since the year 936 the southern capital of that dynasty 
(see above), was 36 li in circuit. The walls were 30 (Chinese) feet 
high, l5 feet broad, and throughout their whole extent provided with 
towers. The wall was pierced by eight gates. The names are enume- 
rated. . There were two on the north, two on the south, two on the west, 
and two on the east The city was evidently a square. In the neigh- 
borhood of the capital are mentioned : the ^ i[| Yen-sJum (I do not 
know what hill is meant, — perhaps the western hills) ; the i^ ^ j^ 
Kao4iang ho (a river. A bridge of this name still exists near the 
noTth-western corner of Peking) ; the >5 "f S(f Shi-tze lio (the name 
of an ancient river west of present Peking, as I slTall show further 
on. It does not now exist) ; the |^ J^ f^f San-kan ho (the river bears 
this name up to the present time. It is more commonly called Hun 
ho ; — see further on) ; the jg Jj^ Ku-yung (still the name of a fortress in 
a defile north of Peking) ; the •jSp ^b P Ku-pei k^ou (still the name of 
an important defile in the north-oast, leading from Peking to Mongolia). 
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Some other names of places, occurring in ttiat ancient description of 
Peking, I am not prepared to identify* There are also some particu- 
lars regarding the palace of the liao, situated in the south-western 
corner of the capital. Nothing in that description points to the position 
of the Liao capital 

There are two narratives of Chinese travellers preserved, who 
visited the capital of the liao in the 11th and 12th centuries. In the 
year A. D. 1123, the Sung sent an envoy from JS iBf /^ lAn-an fu 
(th§ present Hang-cliou fuy at that time the capital of the Sung), to 
^ ^M Sui-ning fu near the Sungari river in Manchuria, to the 
court of the^m (or Djurdje), which dynasty was just beginning to como 
ix> power. The complete itinerary of the envoy is found in the ;^^ g 
}^ Ta kin kuo chi^ chap, xl, under the title If: $ 'SI ^ ^ i^P^f^'^3 
s/ii king ch^eng hty or " Itinerary of the envoy SuJ'' It begins with ^ jm 
Hiung chouy where at that time, was the frontier between the liao and 
the Sung.^ The traveller gives the names and the distances of a11 the 
fitations on his long route, and adds a number of interesting notes 
regarding the places he passed through.^ He calls Peking ^ (I{ ^ 
yen-^han/u (see above) and places it 30 li east of the ^ ^ {ijf Lu-kou 
ho (Jmn ho)y which river was crossed by him on a floating bridge ; I 
am not able to say whether at the same place, where now the splendid 
Lvrhm iMouo stone bridge stands, or perhaps higher up the river. The 
Chinese now estimate the distance from the Lu-kou bridge to the 
Chang^yi men (western gate of the Chinese city) at 30 IL The next 
station mentioned by the traveller on his road to the east is \% ^ 
Lu Jmuj 80 U distant from Yen^shun fu. According to the :lc ^ ft 
^ |g T^cd pHng huan ya At, a Chinese geography of the lOth century 
(quoted in the Jihm^ chap, cvii, fol. 18), Lu hien was 30 li to the east 
of the hu river, which is the ancient name for the g jj^ Pai Jio, At 
present the Pai ho {T^ung ehou) is distant 40 li from the Tung-pien 
gate (near the north-east corner of the Chinese city of Peking). There- 
fore the eastern wall of Yen-shan fu must have been about 10 li west 
of the eastern wall of the present Chinese city. 

Another Chinese traveller, also an envoy of the Sung, sent to 
Peking it seems in the 11th century (J^ 3E '^ ^ 'SI ^ ;S;> s^ Ch^un 
mingy chap, vi, fol. 2) mentions the capital under the name of YiM)houy 

4. Weleamfrom Chinese history, that in 1122, the Kin who were about to overthrow the 
Liao, agreed that the Sung should occupy the northern part of Chili and Sbansi, belong- 
ing to the dominions of the Liao ; and Hit's embassy to Httuningju was evidently in 
connection with this transaction. 

6. Some years ago, Archimandrite Palladius went from Peking to Manchuria by the same 
way as Hii, In comparing Palladius' itinerary with that of JETm, I found that almost all 
the places, rivers, mountains, etc. mentioned by the latter can be identified, and generally 
the names have not changed. 
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and states that Liang-hiang hien was distant from Yu-chou 60 liy and 
that between these cities he crossed the Lu-kou ho (see above). Liang- 
hiang bi^n is now estimated 60 li distant from the Chang-yi gate. This 
traveller gives also some accounts of the palace baildings of t}ie liao 
capital ; but no deduction can be drawn from these statements, con- 
Bisting in the enumeration of names only. 

The history of the Kin dynasty (iSTin «&i, chap, xxiv), gives also some 
accounts of ancient Peking. It is stated there, that the Kin emperors 
enlarged the capital and called it Chung-tu (see above). Thirteen of its 
gates are enumerated. The Kin built a new palace, and the timber for 
the buildings was brought from f!gL g T^an-yuan^ a park near Cheng^ 
ting fu (more than 150 mil«s south-west of Peking). Besides the palace 
ioside Chung-tu^ some summer palaces and imperial gardens outside 
are mentioned ; amongst others the ^%^ KHung-hua tao^ north of 
the oapitaL The same name is up to this time applied to a hill inside 
the precincts of the imperial palace. Thus the ground occupied by the 
modem Tartar city, was, at the time of the Kin, outside and north of 
the capital. Regarding the circuit of ancient Ohung4u, there are some 
discrepancies in the statements of the Chinese authors. The Kin thi 
does not give the figures of the circuit ; the above-mentioned Ta kin 
kuo chi estimates it at 75 Zt, and states that the city had twelve gates. 
The same work records further, in describing the siege of Chung-tu by 
the Mongols, that it consisted properly of four walled cities, which the 
Mongols were obliged to storm separately. The circuit of 75 liy as 
given by the Ta Hn kuo chiy seems too great, and the statement in the 
^ JH H ^ 2'^af tsu shi luy ob '* Biography of the first Ming emperor 
Hung-wu (Ji hioy chap, xxxviii, fol. 11)" seems more reliable. In that work 
it is said, ^^ the emperor gave orders to measure the "jj^ jj| Nan-ch^eng 
(southern city). It was found to have a circuit of 53,280 Chinese 
feet (about 30 li). Nan-ch^eng at the time of the Mongols was the 
name of the ancient city of the Kin, the walls of which can still be seen 
(L e. end of the 14th century. Compare also Ji hia, chap, ii, fol. 2)." 

The Ji hia gives (chap. xx3ndi, fol. 17,18) a very interesting review 
of the documents pointing to the position of ancient Peking, and refers 
generally to monuments with inscriptions found in ancient monasteries 
or on tombs, mentioning their position with res{)ect to the capital 
at the time they were erected. There are a number of very ancient 
monasteries and pagodas in Peking and its neighborhood, some of them 
founded more than twelve centuries ago; and they generally have one or 
more tablets stating tlie time of their foundation and some parti- 
culars about it. The dianges of the names are also mentioned. The 
greater part of siich tablets do not exist at the present timie, but their 
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inscriptions have been preserved in archaeological or other books. The 
following are the results of the investigations of the editors of the Ji hia. 

<^ The ancient capital of the Liao and Kin was to the south of the 
present capital (i. e. Tartar city). At the time of the Yuan the walls 
still existed, and the ancient city of the Kin was commonly called Nan^ 
ch^eng (southern city), whilst the Mongol capital was termed the northern 
city. As under the reign of Kia4sing (middle of the 16th century) the 
^ iR S FTai-fo ch^eng (which Europeans call the Ctiinese city) was 
built, the ancient traces disappeared, and it is impossible to distinguish 
the four sides. But if comparing critically the ancient inscriptions on 
monuments with what we see at the present day, we arrive at the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

" For instance, — ^the monastery of Min-chung sze^ is situated to 
the south of the ^ ;gj Suan^wu gate, not far from the j( ^ Kuang-ning 
gate. The writers of the Mongol time record that this monastery was 
inside the Kin capital. 

" There is a monastery jK Jg, ^ Kuang-en ize now situated to the 
south-west of ^ ^ ^ Po^un kuanJ It was called ^ jJB "^ Feng-fu 
8ze at the time of the Liao and Kin. On the monument of Tsao^kien, 
dating from the time of T^airho, 1201-1 209, it is stated that the mo- 
nastery was inside the capital. 

"The temple, called 55 S ^ T^ien-wang sze at the time of the 
Kin, is the same as 3)c ^ "^ T'ien-ning sze of our days.^ The Yiian 
yi t^ung chi (great geography of the Mongol empire) states that this 
temple was inside the Kin capital, in the quarter called ^ JH J^ Yen- 
tdngfang. 

"What is now cialled ^ifi ^ Liu4i ch^ang,^ was at the time 
of the Liao, as has been proved by a monument dug up there, a village 
ffi 3E ♦t' Hai-waiig ts^un^ outside the eastern gate of Yen-king. 

"West of the ^ jft j% Sien-nung Tan (temple of agriculture) there 
is a brick-kiln called ^ ^ |^ Hei-yo ch^ang. From the ancient monu- 
ment of a Buddhist priest found near that place, we learn that at the 
time of the Liao it was situated to the east of the capital. 

" The 4t ^ H 1@ ^ $ -^^^ pHng i^u king chi shu (a book compiled 
under Hung-wu the first Ming emperor) records, that the temple i Jfejg 
T^u ti miao was inside the ancient (Kin) city, south of the gate T^ung- 
yuan men (tliis gate was the second from the right of the four northern 

6. Already mentioned ; the same as ^ iJK ^ Fa-i/uan sze 

7. Po-ym kuan^ the temple wherd the Taouist monk Ofang-cffun is buried. It was also 

inside the Kin capital (./» fm^ chap, xoiv, fol. 1-3). 

8. l^ien-ning aze was founded in the 6th century of our era. It lies between the Chang-yi 

gate and the north-west corner of the Chinese city, outbide. It is well known for its 
. _ beautiiiil pagoda. 

9. The name of a street to the south-west of the Cheng-ynng men or Ts*ien men gate. 
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gates of the Kin capital : see Kin s/d). Now this temple is situated 
(in the Cliinose city) to the south-west of the Suan-wu gate in the 
street called Tur4Umi(U) sie-kie. 

<' It may be concluded from tliese statements, that the capitals of 
the liao and the Kin both stretched west from the present wai-ch^eng 
(Chinese city) over the land now comprising the (western) suburbs, 
and that the north-eastern corner of these ancient capitals was about 
the place where now the tower of the south-western corner of the cap- 
ital (Tartar city) stands. 

*' i ® Wang Hui (an officer of the Mongol time) records in his 
work 4* ^ ^l" I& Chwng Vang dii Id, tliat in the year 12(iO, in the 3rd 
month, proceeding from Yen-king to JTai-pHng fuy^^ he passed the first 
night in the suburb north of the T^ung-yuan gate (see above, — one of' the 
northern gates). On the next day he made a halt in ^ f^ Hai-tien, 
which was 20 li distant from Yen-king. Hai-tien of that author is the 
same as ^^£ Hairtien of our days.^^ It may be assumed from 
• Wang Hui's notes (the Chinese author thinks), that the precincts {^ 
^) of the capital of the Kin were 75 li in circuit.^^ » 

The preceding statements of the Chinese authors, drawn from an- 
cient monuments, leave no doubt as to the position of ancient Peking 
since the 7tli century ; and it may be assumed that the town of tiie 
T'ang times, as well as the capitals of the Liao and the Kin, stood in 
about -the same place, i. e. a little to the south-west of the present Tar- 
tar city ; and their eastern wall v\tis in the western part of the present 
Chinese city. 

The rampart of an ancient city is found about 8 U to the south- 
west of the ^ ^ P^ C/iang-yi men (gate), and at about the same 
distance from the 7^ ^ ^^ Yu-^n men, which is the western gate in 
the southern wall of the Chinese city. Proceeding from this gate, about 
two li to the south one arrives at a small river running from west to 
east, through low-Iying swampy meadows, forming here and thefe 
ponds. I «hall speak more fully of it further on. Proceeding upward 
on the northern shore of this river for several li, one meets an ancient 
rampart, from 20 to 30 feet high, which stretches parallel with it. The 
rampart can be traced for more than seven li, and is generally well 
preserved. At the hamlet J| ^ ^ O-fang ying the ramj>art turns to 
the north. Here was evidently the south-western corner of the ancient 

10. Tho^ Mongol <japital Khanbaligh M'as not yet bnilt at that time. ICai-p^ing fu is the same 
as Shang*1u^ the summer residence of Coubila'i khan. 

11. HuUtien is now the name of a hirge village near tlie imperial summer gardens, north- 

west of Peking about 18 /* distant in a straight direction 'from the south-western comer 
of the Tartar city. 

12. Tiiis would explain tlie above-noticed discrepancy of the authors as to the circuit of the 

Kiu capital (80 and 75 /•). 
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city. Before reaching the stone road the rampart disappears. Tlie cor- 
ner is a very picturesque place. The rampart here is covered with 
beautiful white-barked pines (pinna bungeana) and tali juniper 
trees. A hundred paces to the west is a cemetery called |El & ift A 
Hei^kung fen-ti^ surrounded by a wall, enclosing splendid groves of 
white-barked pines and juniper trees. About 2 li to the south-east 
the village oi ^ i^ Liu48*vn is seen, which belongs to j||f |[g Feng-Vai. 
The latter is a name, dating from the time of the Kin dynasty, and is 
now applied as a general designation to a number of villages renowned 
for their horticulture. According to the popular tradition, the ram- 
part in question belonged in former times to the capital of the Kin^ 
and this tradition is not in contradiction with the statements of 
Chinese authors regarding ancient Chung-tu (see above). There are 
also some traces of an ancient rampart several hundred paces north of 
the monastery of ^ |^ || Po-yUn kuan. Here was probably the 
northern wall of the Kin city. As to the above-mentioned 0-fang 
ying^ people say that this name dates from the time of the Mongols, 
and that at this place water-fowl were kept for the emperor. O-fang 
ying may be translated " camp of the geese-keeper." 

Coubilai khan, after having fixed his residence in Peking, built a 
new capital in 1267. Chinese literatnre devoted to the description of the 
Mongol capital Is far from scarce. Some of the descriptions with 
many details, date from the Mongol times ; others were compiled at 
the beginning of the Ming. The Ji hia quotes most of these authors, 
and brings together a great amount of material to elucidate the ques- 
tion of the position of ancient Ta-tu. But as we shall see, notwith. 
standing these detailed accounts, the antiquary meets with some diffi- 
culties in ascertaining the position of the ancient Mongol capital with 
respect to the present Peking, the ancient Chinese documents presenting 
some discrepancies. 

Tne Yuan ahij chap. Iviiij states : — In 1264 Shi im (Coubilai) es- 
tablished his residence at Yen^ldng ; in 1267 he built the present city 
(present with respect to the Mongol time) to the northeast of the Kin 
capital, and fixed his residence in the new city, which in 1271 was called 
± ^ Ta-tu. 

The above-mentioned work Pet pHng fu king chi shu, compiled at 
the end of the 14th century, says, — that the Mongol capital was built 3 li 
to the north (probably a misprint for north-east) of the city of the Kin. 

Odoricj who visited Khanbaligh in the first half of the 14th cen- 
tury records (Yule's Cathay^ vol. i, p. 127) : ^' The Tartars took the 
old city, and then built another at a distance of half-a-^iky which they 
called Taydo^' 
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Bashid-^ddin, the able Persian historiographer, contemporary with 
Marco Polo, in his description of Ehanbalioh states (D'Ohsscm Hist, des 
MongoUy torn, ii, p. 633), " Comme la ville de Tchxyung dou ayait 6te 
rninee par Tchinguiz khan, Coubilai voolait la restanrer ; mais il aima 
mieux, ponr la gloire de son nom, fonder nne noavelie ville pres de 
l^ancienne, et il la noinina Doa dou; les deux sont contigues." 

The Yum shi states further, that Ta-tu was 60 It in circumfer- 
ence. The i^Hfli Ch^ue keng Zt<(chap. xxi, fol. 1), a work published at 
the close of the Yiian dynasty (see Wylie's Notes on Chinese Literaturey 
p. 159) gives the same number of U for the circuit of the capital, but ex- 
plains, that li of 240 pu each are meant. {% JSJJTaJ+MM^B^ 
H + ^)-^^ ^ ^^^^ statement be correct, it would give only 40 com- 
mon or geographical li for the circuit of the Mongol town. 

Marco Polo in his description of Khanbaligh, gives it a compass 
of 42 miles, — 6 miles for each side of the square. 

The Yuan ski, as well as the Chue keng luy and other works of the 
Yiian (see Jihia^ chap, xxxviii, fol. 1), agree in stating that the capital 
had elev^ gates (Marco Polo and Odoric as is known, speak of twelve 
gates). They are enumerated in the following order. 

Southern wall 

1. The gate direct south (raid.) was called S jEP^ Li-cheng men. 

2. „ to the left (east) „ 'X^Mf^ ^^^-^ngmen. 

3. j, to the right (west) „ Jf^^f^Shun-ch^eng inen 
Eastern wall. 

4. The gate direct east (mid.) „ ^tP^ Ch'ung-jen men 

5. „ to the south-east „ ^ffcP? Ts^i-hua men, 

6. „ to the north-east „ ^iSP5 ^^^^ff-^i men. 
Western wall. 

7. The gate direct west (mid.) „ %||P^ Ho-i men. 

8. „ to the south-west „ £p^^\]f^ FHng-tse men. 

9. „ to the north-west „ jS'j^P^ Su-ts'ing men. 

13. The common Ctinese 3| /• has 860 i^ /w,' or Ifi'O jfc chanp, or 1800 ^ chU (feet). 
1 ch'i^lO '^ ts'un (inches). 1 //;= 1,894 Engh'sL feet or 676 mMres. Thus a/>«=6 
cA*t3=5,26 English feet. It is an error into which all our authors of Chinese dictionaries 

have fallen, to translate ^ fH* (&^2B English feet) simply hy *^pace/' witliout any 
explanation. None of them nave reflected, that a measure of more than 5 feet cannot be 
called a pace in our sense of the word. The Ohin^e consider the pu to contain two (of 
our) paces, and adduce for this view the argument, that a man has two legs and they 
require for a pace both legs to be moved. It seems, that in the middle ages the same 
view prevailed in Europe. At least according to the old Venice measures quoted in 
Yule*s M. PolOy vol. ii, p. 472, one pace was=6 feet. Besides the common H, the Cbinese 
have another 6', used for measuring fields, which has only 240 pu or 1200 ch'i. This is the 
• /t spoken of in the Ofuekang lu. The length of the measures has not changed in China 
since the 11th century ; at least this may be concluded from the ancie^ itjaerftries, in 
wliifoh distances are given. 
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Northern wall. 

10. Tho gate to the north-west was called |§'^P^ Ki^en-te men» 

11. „ „ north-east „ ^j^f^ An^fien men. 
The Ji hia (chap, xxxviii, fol. 2) quotes the Y&an yi thing chiy or 

" Great geography of the Mongol empire,'* and the ^ ^ ^ Sin tsin 
chi (early Ming time), both works stating, that at the time the Mongol 
capital was built, order was given to construct the southern wall at a 
distance of HO pu south of the monastery of J|| ^ r^ Kingshou sze. 
This monastery had been founded about a. D. 1200, and the Mongols 
erected two beautiful 8uburga (towers) on it. It exists still with its 
suburgas, and is known under the name of ||( ^ ^ Shuang-ta eze (the 
monastery of the double towers). About its portion see my map. It 
is now distant 1^ li from the southern wall of the Tartar city. Perhaps 
there may be a mistake in the figures given, for the distance of tho 
above-mentioned monastery from the southern wall of tho Mongol 
capital ; for other ancient Chinese statements can be quoted, pointing 
to the fact, that the Mongol southern wall was situated at the same 
place as the southern wall of the present Tartar city. F. i. the J'« 
tu kung tien k^aOj written in the early Ming times (see further on) 
states (Ji hia^ chap, xxx, fol. 4), that Li-clieng Tnen (the middle 
gate of the southern wall of Khanbaligh) was distant from the south- 
ern gate of the palace 920 pu; thus about the same distance as 
estimated now between Ts^ien men and the southern palace gate. I 
shall show further on, that the gates of the Mongol palace have been 
preserved in the surrounding wall of the prohibited city. In constructing 
my map of the ancient Mongol capital, from the native descriptions, 
it was necessary to decide in favour of one of these conflicting state- 
ments ; and I have adopted the view that the southern wall was 920 
pu distant from the southern gate of the palace. But I do not wish to 
impose my views on the reader, I have laid the several statements im- 
partially before him, leaving him to draw his own conclusion. Further 
details about the site of ancient Ta-tu are found in the historical works of 
tho Ming. The Mongols were overthrown and expelled from Peking by the 
Ming emperor Hung-wu in 1368. The detailed biography of Hung-wu, al- 
ready quoted, states (Ji hia, chap, xxxviii, fol. 10, 11), "aSm Ta (a famed 
general of 'Hung-wu) ordered the officer Hua Yiin-lung to measure the 
old city of the Yiian, and to build a new city, making the length from 
north to south equal to the length from east to west, which was 18,900 
ch'i (feet).i4 

*®M&:^W:^ — •f-A'&:t + ^- I understand that each 
oide of the square was 18,900 feet, t. f.s»10,5 /», tJie olrcuUss:42 common li* 
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This somewhat obscure statement becomes more inteHigible if 
we compare k with the following, found in the Pei pHng Vu king chi shu 
(see above ;— -compare also Ji /ito, chap, xxxviii, fol. 10): '' Hung-wu, 
after having taken the Mongol capital, which was 60 li in circuit, found 
that it was too large, and ordered 5 Zi to be cut oflf at the northern ])art ; 
and thus this part of the Mongol city, with the Kuang-hi and Su^tsHng 
gates (the most northern ones of the eastern and western walls) was 
abandoned. The other nine gates remained the same. The new city 
was 40 li in circuit."^^ 

It is not quite sure, whether the position of the wall of Peking 
remained at the same place after Hung-wu, or whether it was changed 
again by his successor Yung-le. I shall quote the statements of the 
Ming authors about it. 

In the geographical section of the Ming shi it is stated : " In the 
year 1406, the emperor Yung-le decided to establish his residence in 
Peking. He ordered the imperial palace to be built, and the wall of the 
city to be repaired (^). In 1421 all was finished.^^ In 1437 the 
walls of Peking were faced with bricks. The city was then 45 li in 
circuit, and was pierced by nine gates. (The gates are all enumerated, 
and bear the same names as now.) In 1543 the southern suburbs were 
surrounded by a wall 28 li long (the present Chinese city)." ' 

Finally the X ^ ^ H^ung pu chi (Memoirs of the Board of public 
works of the Ming dynasty) gives the following ac(*ounts regarding the 
building of the Peking walls (»7z7wa, chap, xxxviii, fol. 12): "Whenl^wnflr- 
le decided to make Peking his residence he built the wall of the capital,^"^ 
which was 40 li in circuit, and was pierced by nine gates as follows ; — 

** On the southern wall JH jg Li-cheng^ '^ Bfl Wen-ming and j||[ 
5^ Shun-ch'eng (These three names were preserved from the names 
of the southern gates of the Mongol city, but afterwards they were 
changed into the names they bear now. See the map). 

" On the eastern wall ^ ^ IsH-hua (name taken from the old 
city) and ^ (J Tung-chi (new name), 

15. The aathor has evid'eutly forgotten to say, that the two northern gate» (Ki^n-te and An- 

chen) of the Mongol city were transferred with ihe same names to the new northern 
wall. For otherwise his statement that nine gates remained the same cannot be made 
consistent with the shortening of the city. At another place in the same T*ai isu shi lu^ 
or ** Biography of Hung-wu (see Ji Ma, chap, iv, fol. 16)," it is stated that in 13t)9 the 
general Su Ta changed the names of the Mongol northern gates An^ken and Kien-te 
into An-iin^ and Tt-sh^eng (names still in use for tlie two northern gates of the mo<lern 
capital). 

16. The ambassador of Shah Bokh to the Chinese court, who arriTed at KhanbaUgh in Decem- 

ber 1420, saw the walls in progress. The diarist of that embassy states (see Indian 
Antiquary, vol. ii, Marcli, 1873, Bombay. "An embassy to Khatai") : "They arrived at 
the gate of Khanbaligh and obtained sight of a very large and magnificent city entu^ly 
built of stone ; but as the outer walls were still being built, a hundred thousand sccUFold- 
ings concealed them.^* 
^^* 9% ^ ^ l£* These characters seem to denote that Yung-le built a new wall. 
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»^ On the western wall ^ ^ PHng-tze (name taken from the old 
city) and 'jg lit SucM (new name). 

" ()n the northern wall ^ Jg An-ting and ^ jp TMheng (both 
new names). 

<^ In 1436 the names of the following gates were changed, — Li^heng 
into j£ ^ Cheng^yangy Wen-ming into ^ }![ Ch^ung-wetiy Shun- 
ch^eng into g ^ Sdan-iDUy Tri-hiuz into {jj |^ Ck^ao-yang and JPHng- 
tse into ^L lA PoiHsh^eng^^ 

^^ After the walls of Peking had been finished they measured as 
follows :— 

The southern wall 12,959 cA% 3 ta'^un, or (Uking 1 K«1800 cA<f)= 7,2 Zi. 
„ northern „ 22,324 „ 5 „ —12,4 „ 

„ eastern „ 17,869 „ 3 „ ^ 9,9 „ 

,, western „ 15,645 „ 2 „ as 8,7 „ 

Total 68,797 cA% or 38,2 li? 

There is evidently a mistake in these figares, for the total gives 
not 40 U bot only 38,2. It seems tlie figure for the southern wall is too 
small, for in reality it has about the same length as the northern one. 

The site and appearance of the walls of the Peking Tartar city has 
not changed since the 15th century. It is therefore not without inter- 
est to compare these ancient Chinese measurements of the walls, with 
those made some months ago by the French astronomers, who observed 
the transit of Venus in Peking. Mr. Fkuriais and Mr. Lapied have 
had the kindness to communicate to me the results of their very care- 
fully exQcuted survey <rf the Peking walls. 

The Tartar city is in circuit 23,55 kilometres (or if we take the 
Chinese 2t=>575 metres)«s41 li. Thus there is only 1 U difference with 
the Chinese measurements. 

The soutliern wall measures 6,690 m^res, or 11,64 U. 
„ northern „ 6,790 „ 11,81 „ 

„ eastern „ 5,330 „ 9,27 „ 

„ western „ 4,910 „ 8,54 „ 

TotaL 41,26 



Let me inquire now into the question, whether the above-quot- 
ed Chinese statements regarding the old Mongol capital can be 
made consistent with one of the ancient walU still seen in the neigh- 

18. Since that, the names of the gates of Peking have not been changed. See Ae map (No. I) 
of modern Pelung appended to tbis paper. There the popular names of the gates are also 
•marked. Some of them, as for instance JPing-tse men and Tt^i-hua men are as we have 
seen, ancient names of gates of Klianbaligh, and gates thai stood probably at tli« same 
places AS the^ do nolr. 
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borhoodof Peking. One of these ancient records says, 'that the 
^ first emperor of the Ming cut off 5 U of the northern part of the 
Mongol city. Indeed, proceeding from one of the northern gates 
of the present Peking, 5 U to the north we meet a well-preserved 
ancient wall, which can be followed to an extent of more than seven 
EngKsh miles, and which joins the north-east and the north-west comers 
of the Tartar city. I have examined this ancient wall ( j^ ^ thi-cNeng 
** earthen wall *' in Chinese) in its whole extent. It is an earthen wall 
from 20 to 30 feet high. Beginning at the moat near the north-eastern 
comer of Peking, it stretches 5 /i in a northern direction and then turns 
to the west. At this comer seems to have been a large tower, judging 
from the round plateau found there. When the wall in its course to 
the west has reached the extension line of the westiem wall of Peking, 
it turns to the south. This comer had also a tower. At the water 
reservoir near the north-west comer of Peking, the ancient wall 
finishes. At distances of about 150 paces it sends outwards regidar 
projections (bastions), the same as may be seen on the wall of modem 
Peking. Numerous paths and cart-ways leading to or from Peking, 
are cut through the ancient wall ; but an attentive examination shoivs, 
that originally there were only four (or perhaps five) gates in the 
wall ; — ^two to the north, opposite the An-Ung and the Te-sheng gates ; 
one to the east, and one (or perhaps two) to the west. For at these 
places the wall is pierced by broad passages. The two northern pas- 
sages are known under the popular names of ^ >]> |j| Tung-siao kuan 
and If >J> ^ Si'Siao kuan (eastern and western small barrier). At 
the Si-siao kuan, which is opposite the Te-sheng gate, and through 
which the road to Kalgan and Kiakhta passes, an ancient tower can be 
seen on the top of the w;all. It is hollow but has no entrance.^* The 
western wall had a gate about one English mile north of the north-west 
comer of present Peking. Here the great road from the Te-sheng gate 
to the summer palace now passes. Outside the gate we meet a circular 
wall as high as the rampart of the ancient city, close by but not in 
contact with it. It encloses a space of several himdred feet in diameter 
in which a temple (it seems of more recent date) is found. The circu- 
lar wall in ancient times belonged probably to a fort. Not far from 
the north-western corner of the ancient rampart {L e. south of the 

19. An ancient tower of the same appearance is found about 14 1% northward, on a hillock 
north-west of the "wllage of J||| {^ Ts^ing^ (also on the great highway to Kalgan); and 
similar towers are met frequently in the Pekmg plain, especially nortir of Peking. The 
Chmese call them i^ S ^'^-^^at. They were used as beacon towers in ancient time. 
The Chinese beacon towers of the Ming times are well described by Persian travellers in 
the 16th century. See Dr. Zenker's translation of the Khattd Ncuneh in the Zeitschr. f, rf. 
Sjmde des MorgenlamdeB xv, band. These towers could only be ascended by rope ladcUrt! 
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corner), we see on its top a small pavilion with a yellow roof, known to 
the people under the name of ^ a|; Huang-tHng (imperial pavilion). 
In the pavilion is a large marble tablet, bearing on one side the inscrip- 
tion in large characters Si P^ j@ i^ Ki-men yen-shuy on the other side 
verses written by the emperor Kien-lung in the last century, and refer- 
ring to the Ei-men yen-shu which was the name of a park in ancient 
times near this place. These four Chinese characters may be trans- 
lated, " The somber trees near the gate of (ancient) KV* There is a 
tradition, and this tradition existed long centuries ago, that at this spot 
was one of the gates of ancient Ki (see above). In the yfcMUSS, '^'*^* 
king chuy written in the 5th century of our era (at that time the city of 
Ki was still in existence), we find, that inside the city of Ki there is a 
hillock (f^)? ^^^ therefore the city is also called 2tl SH ^i ^^^ (see 
Ji hia^ chap, cvii, fol. 4). In the CKang an Ko hua^ written at the end 
of the 16th century (see above), it is stated : ^^ Outside of the Te-sheng 
gate we meet the fiHsh^eng kuan (barrier of the earth wall). Tra- 
dition records, that here are the traces of ancient Ki or Ki-kHu, 
There were in olden times, towers and palaces,, but now (end of 16th 
century) all have disappeared ; only one gate has been preserved, witli 
two hillocks, one on each side. Contiguous to it is a park with beautiful 
vegetation and umbrageous trees. This park is one of the eight beau-- 
ties 20 of the capital {Ji hia, chap, cvii, fol. 4)." 

The park of Ki-men has been often celebrated by the poets of the 
Ming (Ji hiay chap, cvii, fol. 5) ; for instance, by j^ J| ^ Yao Kuang- 
hiaOy who lived at the end of the 14th century (see Wylie's Notes on 
Chinese Literature j p. 148). In these poems of the Ming times, the fu- 
cKeng or ancient wall is also occasionally mentioned, but as to its origin 
no distinct indications are given. ^^'^ CKeng Min-clieng^ who wrote 
in the middle of the 15th century (see Wylie, I.e. p. 29; and Ming shiy chap, 
cclxxxvi. Biographies), has left the following verses : "At the foot of 
the t^urch^engy which is near the capital, the gates of an ancient monas- 
tery can be seen. The water roars.^^ All around are umbrageous 

20. The 5K ^ /V ^ King tupaUng^ op "Eiglit beauties of the Capital," are enumerated 
in ancient descriptions of Ftking as follows. 1. The above-mentioned Ki'tnen yenshu ; 
?. The ^ $ ^ K^iung-hvM tao, an island in the lake near the imperial palace. I 
shall speak of it further on ; 8. The W JE Si yiian, or "Imperial gardens,** near the 
same lake ; 4. The Iff [ll Si shan or "Western hUls ; *» 6. The hill 3£ J^ [^ YU- 
ts'mn shan ; 6. The bridge Jt ^ ^ Lu-hm kUaos 7. The defile ^ fjjf Ku-yung 
(already mentioned); 8. The ^ ^ a Huang-kin fai, a tower built, as tradition re- 
cords, by Chao wang, prince of Yeny several thousand years ago. According to the 
Ch*ang an k^o hva, chap, i, fol. 7, it was situated east of Peking ; in the Ch'un rning, 
chap. XV, fol. i, it is stated, that this denomination of the eight beauties dates from the 
time of the Kin dynasty. 

21. The moat of the ancient rampart exists still at its northern part, and near the above men- 
tioned barrier Si-siao kuan^ a marble bridge spans it 
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trees and numerotls people walk about. Here is the gate of ancient 
Ki. From the time of the Kin and the Yimn, only one old tower has 
been left behind." Whether the author speaks of the above-mentioned 
beacon tower, or of a tower which at his time may still have existed 
near the north-western comer of the ancient rampart, I am not pre- 
pared to say. The earliest author of the Ming who speaks of the Ki- 
men yen-shu park is ^ i^lf j^ Kin Yu-tze, who lived at the end of the 
14th century. See his verses quoted in the Chiang an ¥o hua, chap, 
i, fol. 4. 

The park celebrated in the ancient poems does not exist at the 
present time. There are some groups of trees scattered over the fields 
near the pavilion of Kien-lung, but they do not inspire idyllic thoughts. 
The hillock alluded to in ancient writings, seems to have been com- 
prised in the rampart itself. Kien-lung's pavilion stands on the ram- 
part, which at this place is about ten feet higher than the rest. Beside 
the pavilion is a passage through the wall, by which one of the roads 
leads to the summer palace. 

I have not been able to find in works written during the Ming, 
any more precise indications than the above quoted, regarding the 
origin of the ancknt rampart north of Peking; and the question 
whether it is the Mongol wall, or whether it belonged to ancient Ki 
cannot be decided from old Chinese documents. Some of the modem 
Ghuiese writers iacline to the first view ; others, consider the wall as 
belonging to ancient Ki. The emperor Kien-lung it seems subscribed 
to the latter opinion. But the views of the Chinese authors of the 
present dynasty, as regards this wall, are of no value, being entirely 
arbitrary. As we can judge only from Chiriese documents, and as 
these documents are contradictory, the question is not easy to settle. 
After having carefully compared most of the accounts given in the 
Ji hia and other books regarding the position of Peking in the Mongol 
time, I incline to the following view. 

It is almost certain, as we have seen, that the north-eastern 
comer of the Kia capital was somewhere near the south-western 
comer of the present Tartar city. The Yuan shi states that the new 
capital of the Mongols was built north-east of the ancient one. An 
author of the 14th century gives the distance between the new and the 
old city equal to 3 li; Odoric says half a mile. Sung-tm, the first 
Miag emperor is stated to have cut off 6 li of the northern part of the 
Mongol capital. He built the northern wall of Peking at the same 
place where it now stands. 

It seems that the emperor Yung-le built the southern, the eastern 
and the western walls of the present Peking, on the ancient ramparts 
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of Khanbaligh ; and this supposition would be in accordance with a 
statement found in the Chiang an ¥o hua^ chap, i, fol. 3, |J{ j|j| ^ ^ 
ra + M 31 X tf S *• ^- "The capital (of the Ming) is 40 U in 
circuit ; the wall of it was built on the ancient wall of the Yiian." 

As to the ancient rampart north of Peking, I am disposed to 
sustain the view of Col. Yule, that it is the wall of Khanbaligh, not- 
withstanding the fact, that no Chinese author of the Ming seems to 
mention it as a wall of the Mongol capital. They mention it only in 
connection with KL The city of Ki may have been at the same place 
where now the wall passes ; but if it be taken into consideration that 
this rampart is well preserved, and that it must have been the wall of 
a large city (of which the remains evidently surroimded only a part, 
the other part being comprised in the modem Tartar city), we cannot 
assign to it so remote an origin, and cannot attribute it to Eli, which 
hardly was a large city. 

Thus I have traced according to my judgment, — ^whiob hdwever 
is partly in contradiction with the above-quoted ancient Chinese re- 
cords, — ^the outlines of Khanbaligh, which, if my view be correct, would 
have measured about 50 common li in circuit (13 K and more from 
north to south, 11.64 from east to west). Marco Polo states that 
Khanbaligh was a square, each side measuring 6 miles. I may quote 
yet another statement of the great traveller, — ^generally so trusty in his 
reports, regarding Khanbaligh, — which is in accordance with the ac- 
counts of contemporary Chinese authors, and which supports my view. 
Marco Polo states (1. c. vol. i, p. 332), *< Moreover, in the middle of 
the city [Khanbaligh] there is a great clock — that is to say, a bell — 
which is struck at night, etc/' The traveller speaks of the bell-tower (g| 
^ chung-hu). The Yiian yi t^ung chi, or " Geography of the Mongol 
empire (quoted in the Ji hia, chap, xxxviii, fol. 1) " records ^ 'JQ iL 
^ Ji il ^* S JK M +» «• ^- " I^ *^e year 1272, the bell-tower and 
the drum-tower were built in the middle of the capital." A bell-tower 
(chung-lou) and a drum-tower (ku-louj exist still in Peking, in the north- 
em part of the Tartar city (see -the map). The ku-lou is the same as 
that built in the 13th century, but the bell-tower dates only from the 
last century. The bell-tower of the Yiian was a little to the east of the 
drum-tower, where now the temple Wan-ning sze stands (Ji hia, chap, 
liv^ fol. 11, 12). This temple is nearly in the middle of the position I 
assign to Khanbaligh. 

There is an ancient rampart east of Peking, stretching from south 
to north. Jt begins at the northren border of the T^ung-chau canal,^ 
about one English mile east of the T^ung-pien gate, and can be pursued 
with certainty in its course to the north, parallel with the eastern wall 
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of Peking, as far as to the stone road, leading from the Thi-hua gate to 
. T^ung-chou. The present foreign race-ground lies near this rampart, 
which seems to be of more ancient date than the northern rampart 
above mentioned. It is lower than the first and in a more demolished 
state ; at some places it has entirely disappeared. No connection can 
be made out between it and the northern rampart. A small river, 
probably the ancient moat, runs along the eastern side of this wall, and 
the stone road crosses the river on a marble bridge. Mr. Edkins (1. c. 
p. 385) identifies this eastern ancient wall also with the wall of the 
Mongol city ; but it seems to me, there is no reason for this supposi- 
tion. It is strange, that the Ji hia does not mention at all this eastern 
ancient wall. If one asks the people about it he will hear, that it dates 
from the time of the empress JH Siao of the Liao dynasty. ^^ But as we 
have seen, the Liao capital was to the south-west of the present Peking, 
and the authors of the Ming mention this empress often in connection 
with ancient vestiges south-west of the capital.^^ 

The present Tartar city, or the northern city of Peking, ^ |j{ 
Nei'Ch^engj which as I have suggested, occupies for the greater part, 
the space comprised in former times in Khanbaligh, appears on the 
map to be composed of three concentric squares. The outermost is the 
wall of the Tartar city, which is as we have seen 41 li in circuit. 
The middle square is the ^ JJ JSuang-Meng or "Imperial city,'* 
the surrounding wall of which measures 18 liy and is pierced by four 
principal gates, corresponding to the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass. The southern wall has, besides the large gate, two smaller 
lateral gates. The innermost of the waUed squares is the |^ ^ J!j{ 
Tze-kin-cNeng (Red prohibited city) containing the palace. The sur- 
rounding wall measures 6.3 li (3.6 kilometres), and is encompassed 
by a broad and deep moat. But this* is not the only prohibited ground 
in the imperial city. There is another walled square north of the Tze- 
kirt'Ch^eng in which the hill ^ lU King shan lies. This is also in- 
accessible to the public, as well as the imperial gardens, which border 
on the beautiful lake, stretching from north to south in the imperial 
city, and which are also protected by walls. The remaining part of 

22. The ^ ^ J^ ^ ^ Tu clCeng Ung shi k^ao, a short hiHtorical description of Peking, 
pnblished in the present century, is the only Chuiese work which records this popnlar 
tradition. The author however is of opinion, that the eastern ancient rampart belonged 
to the outer wall of the Liao or Kin capital, also a completely ai'bitrary statement. 

28. The name of this valiant empress, who commanded the army in person in the beginning 
of the 11th century, is even now Very popular in Peking. There is a Chinese romance 
-^ 311 §8* J9 W fiE> treatmg of her exploits. In A battle fought with the army of 
the Staiffy near the viUnge of Kuan-shi^ 50 it north-west of Peking, six sons of the em- 
press perished. At the top of the hill^ |^ |i| ^anff-rh shan^ which is the most east- 
ern /Spur of the mountains projecting into the plain, she built a temple commemorative of 
tho battle^ ftom which the battle-field oould.be seen. Th« ruinfl of this temple still eiust. 
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the imperial dty, to the west and east of the imperial grounds, is left 
to the people. But as to the communication between the eastern and 
western parts of the city, there is only one road left for the public, which 
turns round the King shan to the north and crosses the lake by a hand- 
some marble bridge. The Chinese on foot are allowed to pass between 
the King shan and the imperial palace square, when they wear an 
official hat. This right is as yet denied to foreigners in European 
costume. The French missionaries however, who are dressed d la 
Ckmoise, are not prevented from passing so near to the imperial palace. 

The ;j(; ll] King shan, called also ^ ll] Met shan (Coal mount) in 
the popular language, is a lovely hill nearly 200 feet high, covered 
with splendid trees, for the most part white-barked pines (Pinus 
Bungeana), Juniperm Chinensis, and Pinm Massoniana, It has several 
prominences crowned with beautiful pavilions and temples. The sur- 
rounding wall is about 1} kilometre in circuit. The hill occupies only 
the southern part of the enclosure. According to the measurements of 
the French astronomers, the King shan is nearly in the centre of the 
Tartar city. 

The traveller, who visits the beauties of the capital, generally does 
not fail to repair to the handsome marble bridge which crosses the 
above-mentioned lake. It is the only point from which he is allowed 
to admire the picturesque view of the imperial gardens (|f ^ 8i yuan) 
bordering on the lake. The bridge, known imder the Chinese name 
^ tt S t% Kin-ao yU'tung, has ten arches and is 220 (European) 
paces long. Near the eastern end of the bridge the visitor sees a 
circular wall, which is called |§| j^ yuan ch^eng (round wall). It is 
about 350 paces in circuit. Within it is an imperial building ^ 36 JS 
Ch^eng-kuang Hen, dating from the Mongol time. From this circular 
enclosure, another long and beautifully executed marble bridge leads 
northward, to a charming hill, covered with shady trees, and capped 
by a magnificent white suburgaJ^ There are many other buildings on 
this hill. At the present day it forms a peninsula, but in ancient times 
it was an island in the lake. The peninsula however is still separated 
from the shore by a river. It is called j^ ^ lU Pai-t^a shan (Hill of 
the white suburga), but is known also under its ancient name ^ $ |^ 
KHung-hua too. The lake, which in summer is covered with splendid 
lotus flowers, and frequented by herons and other marsh and water 
fowls, bears the name ic ?S ?& T^(^i'yi chH, a name by which it was 
known as early as the 12th century, when the waters from the western 
hills were first led to this place. 

I shall not enter into more particulars regarding the modem 

S4. It dates a. j>. 1651. These suhurga^ frequently seen in Peking and its environs, have aU 
,th« shape of a bellied decanter. 
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palace grounds, for they can be found in many books referring to 
Peking. My intention is rather to compare the accounts M. Polo and 
other mediaeval travellers give of the same places, with the statements of 
Chinese authors contemporary with these travellers, or near to their times. 

In the Ji hitty three chapters (xxx-xxxii) are devoted to the descrip- 
' tion of the palaces ai^d the imperial grounds at the time of the Mongols. 
In the introduction to these accounts it is stated, that they have been 
drawn from several works of the Mongol dynasty, or of the early Ming 
time, preserved in the ^ ItS ;K; #^ Tung Is ta tien, the gigantic cyclo- 
paedia completed in 1407, containing nearly 23,000 books (see Wylie's 
Ifotes on Chinese Literature, p. 149). The Ji hia quotes the ^ Jg Kin 
pien (List of the palaces of the Yiian), and the X ^ ^ ft Timn kung 
sAt cAe;. but states, that the most detailed description of the Mongol 
palaces are found in the Bg ^ ^ Chao kien lu and the jg| ^ ^ Ch*ue 
keng lu. The latter work, as I have stated, was published towards the end 
of the Mongol dynasty. The author of this work, who lived in Che-kiang, 
speaks it seems not as an eye-witness ; but had drawn his information, as 
he says, from a Mongol governor in Che-kiang, who had been governor 
in the capital in former times. Another ancient description of the Mon- 
gol palaces exists under the name of tk^S ft ^ ^^ ^^9 ^ ^^f com- 
piled during the reign of the first Ming emperor (see Wylie, iV. on C. L. 
p. 48). The Ji hia quotes also the ^^^S SSt^ Ta tu kung tien ¥ao 
published in the time of the Ming. 

The description of the imperial palaces at difEerent times, as found 
in the Ji hia, leave no doubt that the palace of the Mongols as weU as 
of the Ming occupied about the same space as the palace of the present 
dynasty now occupies. This has already been presumed by Col. Yule 
(see his M. Polo vol. i, p. 331). Even some of the names of the gates in 
the palace enclosure of the Mongol khans have been preserved in the 
gate-names of the modem prohibited city (see further on). 

Before entering into details, I may be allowed to give explanations 
of some terms occurring in the Chinese descriptions of the palaces. 

The palace buildings occupied by the emperor bear the general 
name ;R; p^ Ta-nei (Great interior). § Kung is a general term com- 
prising a number of palace buildings and their appurtenances. The 
single buildings are differently termed according to their construction and 
destination. Jg Tien is a first-rank palace building, generally a throne- 
haU and' always of one story. ^ JTo is a second-rank palace building, 
often of two stories, ft T^ang is a haU ; If^ THng, a pavilion ; ^ Lou, a 
large storied tower. A good drawing oiklou^A found in Yule's M. Polo, 
vol. i, p. 335. According to these categories the palace buildings of the 
Mongols are enumerated in the Kin pien {Ji hia, chap, xxx, fol. 1,2). 
The same work states, that there were three ^ kung in the Mongol 
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capital; one of them east of the lake, occupied by the emperor; two west 
of the lake and occupied as other Chinese authors state, by Coubilai 
khan's son and by some of the empresses. 

M-. Polo states (1. c. vol. i, pp. 324, 325):— "[The great palace of the 
Kaan] is enclosed all round by a great wall forming a square, each side 
of which is a mile (2.77 Chin. H ^) in length ; that is to say, the whole 

compass thereof is fotir miles (about 11 li) Inside of this wall 

there is a second, enclosing a space that is somewhat greater in length 
than in breadth.. .In the middle of the second enclosure is the Lord's 
Great Palace.'' 

There are however some discrepancies in the difierent texts of 
Marco Polo, -as to the nimiber and the circuit of the palace enclosures 
(1. c. vol. i, p. 328, note 4). Ramusio's version " makes the inner enclo- 
sure a mile (2.77 It) square ; outside of this it puts another of m miles 
(16.6/^) square, and at a mile interval, a third of eight miles (22 It) 
sjjuare.'^ Pauthier's text regarding this question is unintelligible. 

Before giving the detailed description of the Mongol palace accord- 
ing to the Chinese authors, I m^y first observe, that in the. ancient 
Chinese works three concentric enclosures are mentioned in connection 
with the palace. The innermost enclosed the ^ p^ Ta-nei, the middle 
enclosure, called g JJ Kung^Meng or ^ j^ Huang-ch^engy answering 
to the wall surrounding the present prohibited city, and was about Qlim 
circuit. Besides this there was an outer wall (a.rampart apparently) 20 li 
in circuit, answering to the wall of the present imperial city (which now 
has 18 li in circuit). 

In the great biography of the first Ming-emperor {T^ai tm shi lu; — 
see Ji hia^ chap, x^xviii, fol. 11), it is stated, that the ^ JJ Huang- 
Meng'^^ of the Yiian was measured by imperial order, and found to be 
12,600 chyi (or Chin, feet), or 7 li in circuit. The CA'we keng lUy as we 
shall see further on, makes the wall of the Mongol palace =10,950 chH, 
or 6 li in circuit. 

The author of the Ch*ue keng lu devotes two long articles to the 
description of the palace of the Mongols and the adjacent palace grounds. 
One is entitled S IS $!l J^ Kung kOe chi tu, "Topography of the palace " 
(chap. xxi). The other is found in the first chapter under the title 
^ ]il ill ^^^ *^* shan, and describes a hill situated to the north-west 

25. According to the old Venice measures (Tide's M. Polo, vol. ii, p. 472), one mileasSOOO 
feet. Thus M. Polo's mile could be approximately e8timated=«2.77 Chioeite /». 

26. I must ohserve, that the term llttang-cfi^ eng^ now applied to the imperial city, which is 
18 H in circuit, and the wall of which was first built under the ^'ing) must not be con- 
founded with what the biography of the first Ming emperor calls Buang-^eng ; for this 
was the enclosure of the palace, answering to the present prohibited city. This results 
from the Chinese statements regarding the circuit of the Mongol Huang'clCeng At the 
present day the circuit of the prohibited city is estimated by the Chinese^ 11,320 M**s=6.8 

/t. I may fiirther observe that j|| eh^eng in Clunta« meims cHy w w«U as waljl. 
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of the palace. I shall give the translation of the greater part of these 
accounts, to enable the reader to compare them with M. Polo's state- 
ments. The Kii kung i lu gives also a detailed description of the palace 
and the pleasure-grounds {Ji hia, chap, xxxii, fol. 24-31), wHch is 
* generally in accordance with the Chhie long lu. 

After having given the figures for the circuit of the Mongol capital, 
and the names of the eleven gates, as above stated, the Ch}ue keng lu 
continues as foUows : — 

" The imperial palace {^ ^) has ito the south in its neighborhood 
the Li'Cheng gate.^"^ The principal halls of the palace are the :JS; ^ ^ 
Ta-ming tien and the IS ^ ^ Ten-ch^un ko. 

'' The wall surrounding the palace (^ ^) 28 is 9 li 80 pu in cir- 
cuit. It measures from east to west 480 pn, and from north to south 615 
pii.^^ It is constructed of bricks, and is 35 ch^i in height. ^^ The construc- 
tion was begun in a. d. 1271, on the 17th of the 8th month, between 
three and five o'clock in the afternoon, and finished next year on the 
15th of the 3rd month. The wall is pierced by six gates (f^ men) of 
which three are on its southern face. 

" The ^ 5c P5 CKung-tien men is in the middle of the southern 
wall. This gate comprises twelve Men ^^ and has five gateways. It 
measures 187 chH from east to west, 55 in depth, and 85 in height. To 
the left and right respectively of the gate, is a tower {^ Ion), (I omit 
the particulars regarding these towers.) Near the southern face of the 
wall are barracks for the life-guards.^^ 

" The gate east of Ch^ung-t^ien men is called M ^ PI Sing-kting 
men. It comprises three kien and has one gateway. From east to 
west is 55 chH ; depth, 45 ; height, 50. The gate west of Ch^ung-t^ien 
men is called ^ ^ P^ Yun-tstmg nmi, and the measures are the same 
as the Sing-kung men. 

" The gate in the eastern wall is called ;^ ^ f^ Tung-hna men; 

27. This gate was in the middle of the southern wall of the Mongol capital ; — see above. 

28. Rashid-^ddin states (^D'Ohson, L c. torn, ii, p. 634), that Coubilai built, in the middle of 

the capital, a vast palace, which was called Carschi. Klaproth explains {Nouveau Journal 

Asiatlquef torn, xi), that carschi in Mongol is the same as J^ /len (hall) in Chinese. But he 
is wrong. Now at least, carski in Mongol means an enclosure ; and in this case seems 

to answer to the Chinese' S J^ Kung-ch* eng. 

29. This makes 1290 pu for the circuit ; and as the measures in the Chhie keng lu are not 

estimated in common /», but in li of 240 ]m (comp. note 13), 1290/??^=9 U 30 pu. 

30. M. Polo says the wall surrounding the palace is " very thick, and a good ten paces in 

height, white-washed and loop-holed all round." 

31. K kien properly means a division of a room made by the framework, but it may be 
taken as a unit for measuring rooms. However, the extent of the kien varies according 
to the elevation of the building. 

32. M. Polo states (1. c. vol. i, p. 325): "Towards the south [of the palace] there is a vacant 

space which the Barons and the soldiers are Qonstantly traversing." 
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that in the western wall, "H ^ PI 8i-hua menP As to their measures, 
they are the same on both ; seven kieriy three gateways, etc. 

" The gate on the northern face of the wall is called j!|[ ]|| P^ flbw- 
t%ai men ; five kieny one gateway, etc. 

" In each of the four comers of the Kung-ch^engy there is a tower 
{lou). The roofs hate glazed tiles. 

" Opposite the Ch^ung-fien nieriy there is a marble bridge with 
twining dragons sculptured on it. It has three arches and three pas- 
sages, the middle one being especially appropriated to the emperor.^^ 

" South of the gate Sing-kung men (^. e, outside the Kung-ch^eng) 
there is a pavilion, where the emperor sometimes takes breakfast (^ 
^ i^). East of this pavilion is the hall ^ ^ ^ Kung-cKen t^angy in 
which the officers (going to the court) use to assemble. To the east of 
the tower, which is in the south-eastern comer of the Kung-ch'eng, and 
a little to the north is the storehouse for raw productions (^ ^ jj), 
and to the east of the storehouse is the yard for fuel (^ J^). Between 
the two walls ^^ in the north-eastern comer is a paddock for sheep {^ 
g|). At the south- westem comer, outside the ^ jgt P^ Nan-hung men ^^ 
is the residence of the ^ ^ ^ Liu-shou-BzeF To the south of the 
gate Si-hua men is the flj ^ ^ (a storehouse for carts, sedan chairs, 
etc.) ; to the west of it is the H ^, the place where the falcons 
are kept. To the north of the Sou-tsai gate is the imperial garden 

** The outer rampart ($[> ^ jg) surrounding the palace ground ^^ 

33. The names Tung-hua men and Suhua men have been preserved in the names of the east- 
ern and western gates of the present prohibited citj. These gates have three gateways, 
as in the Mongol time. 

34. The position of this bridge is more explicitly given in the Ku kung % lu (Ji hia, chap. 
xxxix, fol. 24). There it is stated : "To the north of the Li-cheng gate (answering the 

present "JJ P^ TsUen men) is the gallery \ "^ WL Ts'iert-pu lang (a gallery of this 
name bordering on both sides the approach to tlie palace still exists. See the map, and 
couip. Ji hia^ chap, ix, fol. 3.) At a distance of about 700 pu (from the Li't:heng gate) 
the gate 1^ ^ P^ Ling-sing men had been erected ; and here passes a rampart (^ 
j^ siao tsUang)^ which is 20 /{ in circuit, and bears the popular name SEC P^ W »^ 
7|§ Hung men Ian ma ts*iang, 20 pu inside (t. e. to the north of the rampart) is a river. 
A marble bridge with three passages spans it. The^Ch^ung-fien men is 200 pu distant 
from this bridge. It seems to me, that the river here spoken of is the ^ ijC Kin shuij 
which comes out from the lake. Now it passes south of the 5C 5f P^ T'ien-an men^ 
where five marble bridges, called ^ ^ ^ Kin-shut k*iao span it. See map n. 

35. 7^ jtg means between two walls. Perhaps the author intends between the Kung-ch'eng 

and the outer wall spoken of in note 34. 

36. This gate was in the outer wall it seems. 

37. Liu-shou-sze is a governor in the capital. When the emperor left, the Liu-shou^ze 
supplied his place. ^ 

38. Where now the hill King shan stands. 

39. By the outer rampart the Chinese author understands it seems, the rampart mentioned 

in nots 36, which was 20 li in circuit. 
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tas fifteen red gates ;4<> the inner garden (p^ ^), five red gates; tlie 
imperial garden, four red gates. These gardens are all between the two 
walls." ^1 • 

After having spoken of the Kung-ch^eng and its six gates, and 
having mentioned some imperial buildings and storehouses between the 
Kung-ch^eng and the outer wall, the author of the Ch^ue keng lu proceeds 
to the description of the Ta-nei (imperial palace), situated inside the 
Kung-ch^eng, and enumerates the gates leading to the Ta-nei or con- 
necting the palace yards. It seems that the inner enclosure surround- 
ing the palace was a gallery, through which the gates passed. In my 
translation of these accounts regarding the Mongol palace I haVe occa- 
sionally been obliged to omit some particulars, being unintelligible even 
for the Chinese. The Ch^vis keng lu continues as follows : — 

* " The gate :::fc §9 P? Ta-ming men is situated towards the interior, 
with respect to the Ch^ung-Pien men {i, e. north of it). It is the princi- 
pal (southern) gate leading to the Ta-ming tien (see below). It comprises 
seven kien and has three gateways. From east to west =120 chH; in 
depth, 44. It has double eaves.*^ 

-" The gate to the east of Ta-ming men is called H )S PI Ji-tsing 
fnen ; that to the west, ^ Ijl P5 Y'i^e-hua men. Both are of one gate- 
.way.^3 

" The :f^^ tSi Ta-ming tien (HaU of great brightness) is the 
first of the halls in the palace. Here the emperor gives solemn audi- 
ences on occasion of the accession to the throne, at new year, and on 
his birthday. This building comprises eleven kien, measures 200 ch^i 
from east to west, 120 chH in depth, and 90 in height. The pillared 
verandah {^ jU) comprises seven kien, is 240 chH long, 44 broad, and 
50 in height. (Besides this) the building has five kien of dwelling rooms 

40. JbC ri Hung men, ** red gates." This seems to be a general term for small gates in the 
ramparts surrounding parks, etc. The rampart now surrounding the park south of Pe- 
king, known under the name of ^ ]^ "x Nan-hai-tze, has nine gates, and five of them 
are called red gates (a northern, southern, etc., red gate). 

41. M. Polo states (I. c. vol. i, p. 326): ''Between the two walls of the enclosure which I 
have described, there are fine Parks and beautiful trees, etc." But as has been stated, 
some confusion has crept into the texts of M. P. as to the number and position assigned to 
the enclosures. 

42. ^m " Double eaves," See the drawing of a gate of Peking in Yule's M. Polo, 
vol. i, p. 336. 

43. The last-mentioned three gates (the middle one with three gateways) seem to have been 
opposite the three gates in the southern wall of the Kmig-cheng. M. Polo speaks of five 
gates, which the palace wall had " on its southern face, the middle one being the great 
gate which is never opened on any occasion except when the Great Kaan himself goes 
forth or enters. Close on either side of this great gate is a smaller one by which all 
other people pass ; and then towards each angle is another great gate, also open to peo- 
ple in general ; so that on that side there are five gates in all. Inside of this wall there 

is a second, (which) also hath five gates on the southern face, corresponding to 

those in the outer wall In the middle of the second enclosure is the Lord's Great 

Palace." "It seems Polo took the three gateways in the middle gate for three gates, and 
thus speaks of five gates instead of three in the southern wall. 
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(IR M)y ^^^ six kien of other rooms, contiguous to the eastern and 
western ends of the hall.** 

" To the north the Ta-ming tien is in connection with another 
building called ^ ^ Hiang-ko (Fragrant hall. This seems to be a 
general term for buildings adjoining halls.), and comprising three kien. 
It measures 140 chH from east to west, 50 in depth, and 70 in height. It 
has been constructed of beautifully-wrought stones of different colours. 
The pillars are of a red colour and richly adorned with gold and twining 
dragons. Thick carpets are spread out on the floor. There is a divan 
for the emperor {^ |g) covered with gold brocade, $ind adorned with 
precious stones. There are also seats for the empresses, the princes, 
the officers, and the ^ ^ k^ie-sie.^^ At festive entertainments the 
seats are arranged to the right and left of the emperor, according to the 
ranks (J; JJ).*^ 

" In the front there has been put up a clepsydra with a lantern 
(!iS iS)* By means of machinery put in motion by water, at fixed 
times a little man comes forward exhibiting a tablet, which announces 
the hours.*"^ 

" There is further a large jar made of wood and mrnished,^^ the in-^ 
side lined with silver (;f: St ft 8S j^ ^ '-)• -A. dragon in golden clouds 
twines around the jar, which is 17 feet in height and holds more than 
50 piculs (^) of wine. There is also a jar of jade (3g ^)."*^ 

44. The Ta-ming tien is without doubt what M. Polo calls "the Lord's Great Palace,— the 
greatest Palace that ever was." He states, that it " hath no upper story ;" and indeed, 
as I explained above, the palace buildings which the Chinese call tien, are ahv^j^^s of ^ne 
story. Polo speaks also of a "very fine pillared bahistrade " (the dku lang of th. Chinese 
author). M. Polo states that the basement of tlie great palace "is raised some ten palms 
above the surrounding soil." We find in the Ku hung i lu (Ji kia, chap, xxxii, fol. 24) ; 

. "The basement of the Ta-miug tien (^ W SS. S) i® raised about 10 ck*i above the soil." 
There can also be no doubt, that the Ta-ming tien stood at about the same place, where 

now the ^ %i ^ T^ai-ho tien^ the principal hall of the palace is situated. See 
maps n and m. 

45. The four k*ie-sie repeatedly spoken of in the Ytian shi, commanding the khan's life-guards. 

They are mentioned also by Rashid-eddin. Odoric calls them "Cuthe (Zuche);" the four 
barons "keeping watch and ward over the chariot" in which the Caan travelled (Yule's 
Cathay^ vol. i, p. 135). 

46. M. Polo in describing the high feasts of the great Kaan reads as follows : (1. c. vol. i. p. 

338) : " And when the Great Kaan sits at table on any great court occasion, it is in this 
fashion. His table is elevated a good deal above the others, and he sits at the north end 
of tlie hall, looking towards the south, with his chief wife beside him on the left. On his 
right sit his sons and his nephews, and other kinsmen of the Blood Imperial, but lower, 
so that their heads are on a level with the Emperor's feet. And then the other Barons 

sit at other tables lower stUl : so also with the women; each (sits) in the place 

assigned by the Lord's orders." 

47. A. more detailed description of this clepsydra in the hall of the emperor is given in the" 

Yuan shi (comp. Ji hia, chap, xxx, fol. 15). There it is said amongst other things that 
it was made of gold and richly hung with pearls. 

48. Perhaps this statement may serve to explain M. Polo's "remt^cs" or *^ vaselie 

vemicate iToro" big enough to hold drink for eight or ten persons (1. c. vol. i, p. 339). 

49. Another large jar of jade is mentioned in one of the other halls rsee note 63 and the cor- 
responding text). I am not able to say, whether one of these jars may be identified with 
the jar seen by Odoric in the Great Khan's palace, and described by him in the following 
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After tliis the Ch^ue keng lu describes the musical instruments 
found in the hall. I omit the details ; but I shall mention a statement 
regarding the musical instruments at the Mongol court, from the 
same work found in chapter v, under the head of ^ ^ ^ Hing- 
lung sheng ; for it furnishes evidence of the authenticity of Odoric's 
narrative. The ^ sheng is a certain wind instrument composed of 
reeds inserted in a gourd bulb, with a bent blow-tube ; hing-hmg means 
" prosperous." The Ch^ue keng lu states that in the hall Ta-ming tien 
there is a king -lung sheng. When, on the occasion of a great entertain- 
ment given by the emperor, this instrument begins to play, the whole 
orchestra chimes in. The instrument is in connection, by means of a 
tube, with two peacocks sitting on a cross-bar ; and when it plays, the 
mechanism causes the peacocks to dance (^ "S* ® Zl ?L ^ H % 'fil 

Odoric's narrative reads as follows: — "In the hall of the palace 
also are many peacocks of gold. And when any of the Tartars wish to 
aiiiuse their lord, then they go one after the other and clap their hands ; 
upon which the peacocks flap their wings, and make as if they would 
dance. Now this must be done either by diabolic art, or by some 
engine underground." M. Polo, in describing the Great Kaan's table 
at his high feasts {L c. vol. i, p. 340), mentions also the musical in- 
struments. He says : — "And when the Emperor is going to drink, all 
the musical instruments, of which he has vast store of every kind, 
begin to play." 

The Ch'ue keng lu continues the description of the halls in the 
palace as follows : — " There is also a table for wine with figures carved 

on it (JH 1^ }@ ^) 8 ch^l long, and 7 chH 2 ts'un broad.^^ In 

winter time the walls of the rooms in the principal hall (;^ g^) are 
hung with skins of yellow cats (^ ^^ Jjj), whilst on the floor black 
sable skins (^ ^) are spread. But in the Hiang-ko (see above) the 
waUs are hung with ermine skins (|R ^ ^), and the alcoves {i^ Ji^) 
with sable skins. ^^ 

terms (Yule's Cathay^ vol. i, p. 130) : *' In the midst of the palace is a certain gi'eat jar, 
more than two paces in height, entirely formed of a certam precious stone called Merdacas, 

It is all hooped round with gold, and in every corner thereof is a dragon represented 

as in act to strike most fiercely. And this jar hath also fringes of network of great 

pearls hanging therefrom Into this vessel drink is conveyed by certain conduits from 

the court of the palace." As to the word "merdacas," it has no meaning in modem 
Mongol; but *' jade " is kash in Mongol. 

50. Compare the following passage in M. Polo's account (/.c. voh i, pp. 338,339) : "In a certain 
part of the hall near where the Great Kaan holds his table, there [is set a large and very 
beautiful piece of workmanship in thp form of a square coffer, or buffet, about three 
paces each way, exquisitely wrought with figures .of animals, finely carved and gilt. 
The middle is hollow, and in it] stands a great vessel of pure ^old, h6lding as much as an 
ordinary butt ; and at each corner of the great vessel is one of smaller size [of the capa- 
city of a" firkin], and from the former the wine or beverage, flavoured with fine and costly 
spices is drawn off into the latter." 

51. M. IPolo does not mention the skios used in the palace at Cambaluc, but in describing the 
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" The roof of the palace is made of glazed tiles ; the eaves and the 
ridges of the roofs are adorned (probably with little stone animals, — 
as is done now)." 

After the principal edifice of the palace, the Ta-ming tien, ttie 
largest of all, the Chinese author describes the other halls of the Ta-nei. 
I omit, in my translation, the measures given in the Chinese text, for 
they are of little interest. 

" The 2!t S JS ^^^i'Sze tien (which was a small building) is 
situated to the east of the dwelling-rooms of the Ta-ming tien. 

" The ^^^ Tze-Pan tien, is to the west of the Ta-ming tien. 
This hall is constructed entirely of Tze-t^an^^ 

" The Sf S ^ Pao-yun tien is situated behind {L e, to the north 
of) the dwelling-rooms of the Ta-ming tien. (I omit the details.) 

'* The gate IL f| P5 Feng-i men is in the middle of the eastern 
side-gallery (^ 1^ |i| 4*) 5 i^ tas one gateway. Outside this gate are 
the lodgings for the cooks (jg A ;^ ^), and rather more to the south, 
the lodgings for the wine-keepers (fB A ;^ ^). 

" The gate J^ 3^ P^ Lin-jui 7nen is in the middle of the western 
side-gallery ; and has also one gateway. Outside this gate is the store- 
house for the palace ( ^ ^ jjj) ; which has twenty rooms, each of them 
comprising seven 1%ien, 

" A hell'tower (^ ^) stands south of the Feng-i men ; and a drum- 
toicer (^ ;g) south of the Lin-Jui 7nen. Both are 75 cHi in height. 

** The gate ^ JH P^ Kia-kHng men is situated in the back {L e. 
northern) gallery (^^ ^ JSI), to the east of the Pao-yiin tien (the Kin 
pien says to the north-east of it). 

"The gate :^ jj® P^ King-fu men is situated in the northern 
gallery, to the west of the Pao-yun tien (the Kin pien says to the north- 
west of it). Both gates are of one gateway. 

" The surrounding galleiy (^ JSI) comprises a hundred and twenty 
kien, and is 35. chH in height. In the four corners are towers {lou) 
each of four h^ien ; their roofs have double eaves. The pillars in the 
gallery are all painted red ; the walls are beautifully wrought ; the 
roof is made of glazed tiles ; the eaves and the ridges are adorned.^ 

great travelling tents of the Kaan (/. c. vol. i, p. 360), he states that they "are most art- 
fully covered with lion's skins, striped with black and white and red, .... a substance that 
last's for ever. And inside they are all lined with ermine and sahte, these two being the finest 
and most costly fui-s in existence." Odoric states (Yule's Cathay^ vol. i, p. 130) : "And 
all the walls [in the palacej are hung with skins of red leather, said to be the finest in the 
world." In the Ku hmg i lu {Ji liia^ chap, xxxii, fol. 25) it is stated that in winter 
time the marquees (^) of the principal hall were hung with sleek leather (^H jjj). 
Perhaps this is the fine loather Odorio> means. 

62. ^ 5^ Tze-fan is the name of a precious southern wood, very heavy and miwh prized 
even now in Peking. According to the Yiian shl, Coubilai khan died in the Tze-t*an tien 
in February, 1294. 

63. It seems that this surrounding gallery enclosed the principal liall and the three smaller 

halls above-mentioned. Compare map in. 
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" The gate ^ ^ P5 Yen-ch^im men is behind {L e, to the north 
of) the Pao-yun tien. It is the principal gate leading to the hall Ten- 
ch^ un ko ; and has three gateways. 

" The gate ^ fg P^ I-fan men is to the left (east) of the Yen^ 
ch^un men ; the gate ^ glj f^ Kia-tse men to the right of it. (The^ 
Kin pien states, that thfese two gates were opposite the gates Kia-kUng 
men and King-fu men). Both are of one gateway. 

" The hall ^ ^ ^ Ten-ch^un ko comprises nine Men. It mea- 
sures 150 chH from east to west, is 90 chH in depth and 100 chH in 
height (thus higher than the Ta-ming tien. It was probably of two 
stories). The roof has threefold eaves. There is a pillared verandah 
(tt M) ^^ ^^^* wide, 140 chH in depth, and 50 in height. To the hall 
belong, besides this, seven Men of dwelling-rooms, and four kien of other 
rooms, contiguous to the eastern and western ends of the building. 
Behind it is a § ^ Hiang-ko,^^ I omit the detailed description of 
the Yen-ch^iin ko. Imperial divans and thrones made of tze i^an (see 
note 52), jf^ TfC nan-mu,^^ and camphor-wood are mentioned there ; also 
idols, etc. 

" Two smaller haUs are mentioned to the east and the we?t of the 
Yen-ch'un ko, viz, the ^ j|g ^ Tz^e-fu tien, called also ^iSt^ Tung- 
nuan tien (Eastern Winter hall), and the ?9 tl ^ Ming-jen tien, called 
also Si-nuan tien (Western Winter hall). 

" The gate ;§; jH P5 King-yao msn is situated in the middle of the 
left (eastern) galle.ry ; the i|| ^ P5 TsHng-Iiao men in the middle of 
the right (western) gallery. A hell'toicer stands south of King-yao 
men ; a drum-toicer south of Ts4ng-hao men. The gallery surrounding 
(the Yen-ch^un ko and the other halls) comprises a hundred and 
seventy-two kien. At each of the comers of this gallery is a tower 
{lou):' 

It may be concluded from the above accounts of the CKiie keng lu, 
that the Mongol palace proper consisted of two divisions, both sur- 
rounded by a large gallery, and each containing one principal hall and 
several smaller ones. As in the comer of each of the galleried 
quadrangles was a tower, there were eight towers on the gallery. The 
Kung-ch'eng had also a tower in each comer ; and, besides this, two 
towers are mentioned to the left and right of the Chang-t^ien men. 

M. Polo states (L c. vol. i, pp. 324, 325) : " At each angle of the 
[outer palace] wall there is a very fine and rich palace, in which the 
war-harness of the Emperor is kept, such as bows and quivers, saddles 

64. A fflmUar building behind the Ta-ming tien was also mentioned. (See above.) 

55. Nan-mu is the name of a precious Chinese wood, yielded by a tall tree belonging to a 

species of Laurns^ and found in the Chinese provinces of Sze-ch*uany Hu-kuang^ etc. It 

is highly prized in China even at the present day. 
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and bridles, and bowstrings, and everything needful for an army. 
Also midway between every two of these Comer Palaces there is 
another of the Hke ; so that taking the whole compass of the enclosure 
you find eight vast palaces stored with the Great Lord's harness of war 

[The second] enclosure also has eight palaces corresponding to 

those of the outer wall, and stored like them with the Lord's harness 
of war." 

It seems to me that Polo took the towers mentioned by the 
Chinese author, in the angles of the galleries and of the Kung-ch^eng 
for palaces ; for further on (p. 332) he states, that " over each gate [of 
Cambaluc] there is a great and handsome palace/' I have little 
doubt that over the gates of Cambaluc, stood lofty buildings similar to 
those over the gates of modem Peking. These tower-like buildings are 
called lou by the Chinese, as I have stated above. It may be very 
likely, that at the lime of M. Polo, the war-harness of the khan was 
stored in these towers of the palace wall. The author of the Clique 
heng iu, who wrote more than 60 years later, assigns to it another place, 
as we shall see further on. 

The same work describes, besides the above-mentioned, six other 
halls, all situated outside the TsHng-hao men, I omit the details, 
and as to their names, I beg the reader to refer to map iii. All 
belonged to the Ta-nei, or the palace occupied by the khan, east of the 
lake. In the Kin pien {Ji hia, chap, xxx, fol. 1) this palace is called 
JH ^ ^ KHng-fu kung, and two other palaces are mentioned west of 
the lake, under the names of ^ ^ g Singsheng kimg and ^ JS ^ 
Lung-fii ktmg. Both are described also in the Ch^ue keng lu, I shall 
mention only such accounts of the Chinese authors as can be compared 
with Polo's statements. 

Regarding the Hing-sheng kung, the Clique keng lit states that it is 
situated to the north-west of the Ta-nei, west of the Wan-sui shan (see 
further on) and the lake ; and that it is connected by a bridge with the 
eastern palace. At the time the author of the Chhie keng lu wrote, the 
Hing-sheng kung was occupied by empresses and concubines of the em- 
peror. I omit the names of the haUs, but shall notice the mentioning 
of a storehouse for J9rec*(?w5 things (^3^]^), a storehouse for saddles 
and bridles (^ i^ J[J), and a storehouse for the war-harness (^ §$ J$), 
in the Hing-sheng kung. M. Polo mentions the same storehouses, as 
situated in the khan's palace east of the lake. I may observe that at 
M. Polo's time the Hing-sheng palace did not yet exist. As is stated in 
the Yuan shi (annals), it was built in 1308. 

As to the second palace, west of the lake, called Lung-fu kung, it is 
stated in the Ch^ue kung lu, that it Kes west (opposite) of the Ta-nei and 
to the south of the Hing-sheng kung. This palace comprised seven 
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halls, corresponding in their position, it seems, with the halls in the 
palace of the emperor ; only they were smaller. At the time the Ch^ue 
hang lu was written, there were also empresses and concubines living in 
the Lnng-fu kung. 

In the Yuan shi (annals), chap, xviii, I find the following state- 
ment :-^" In the 5th month of 1294 (i. e, four months after the death 
of Coubilai), the palace where the empress lived, the same which in 
former times was the residence of the heir-apparent, received the name 
Lung./u kung i^^± ^ Bi M ^ ^'f }^ ^mm g)-" 

M. Polo says (L c, vol. i, p. 327) : '* You must know that beside 
the Palace (that we have been describing), ^. e, the Great Palace, the 
Emperor has caused another to be built just like his own in every res- 
pect, and this he hath done for his son when he shall reign and be 

Emperor after him [It stands on the other side of the Lake from 

the Great Kaan's Palace, and there is a bridge crossing the water from 
one to the other.]" 

Before quitting the description of the ancient palaces of Khanbaligh, 
let me mention a curious statement found in the Ji hia* In this work 
(chap. XXX, fol. 11), two authors of the YUan dynasty are quoted, who 
report that Coubilai khan, after having built the palaces in Peking, 
gave orders to bring from the ^ ^ Sha-mo (Mongolian desert), a 
kind of grass which the Chinese authors call ^ ]^ so-ts^ao or flf ]i^ 
tsHng-ts^ao (blue grass), and to cultivate it in the courts of the palace, 
that his sons and grandsons might not forget the steppes (]^ JI), and 
that the emperor himself might always remember his modest origin. 
This grass was also called " the grass of the oath of moderation (^ 
j^ ii^)/' The plant in question, according to the drawing in the Chinese 
botany Chi wu ming shi t^u kao chap, xxv, foL 33 (a grass with bulbous 
roots is represented), seems to be a grass belonging to the Cyperaceous 
order. 

M. Polo records (/. c. pp. 326,327) : " From that comer of the en- 
closure [of the palace] which is towards the north-west there extends 

a fine Lake, containing foison of fish of different kinds A River 

enters this Lake and issues from it On the north side of the Palace, 

about a bowshot off, there is a hill which has been made by art 
[from the earth dug out of the Lake] ; it is a good hundred paces in 
height and a mile in compass. This hill is entirely covered with trees 
that never lose their leaves, but remain ever green. And I assure you 
that wherever a beautiful tree may exist, and the Emperor gets news 
of it, he sends for it and has it transported bodily with all its roots and 

the earth attached to them, and planted on that hill of his And 

he has also caused the whole hill to be covered with the ore of azure 
(roze de ra<^ur in the Geog. Text), which is very green. And thus not 
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only are the trees all gi^een^ but the hill itself is all green likewise ;. . . • 

hence it is called the Qreen Mount On the top of the hill again 

there is a fine big-.palace which is all green inside and out ; and thus the 
hill, and the trees, and the palace form together a channing spectacle. 

And the Great Kaan has caused this beautiful prospect to be 

formed for the comfort and solace and delectation of his heart." 

Odoric, who* visited Khanbaligh about thirty years after M. Polo 
left it, gives nearly the same description of the palace, the lake, the 
hill, etc. 

Let me compare the Chinese statements about the same subject, 
recorded by authors of nearly M. Polo's and Odoric's time. 

I may first observe that the lake which M. Polo saw, is the same 
as the ;|ij ^ Ji^^ Tal'tji chH of our days. It has, however, changed a 
little in its form. This lake and also its name T^al-yi chH date from the 
12th century,, at which, time an emperor of the Kin first gave orders to 
collect together the water of some springs in the hills, where now the 
summer palaces stand, and to conduct it to a place north of his capital, 
where pleasure gardens were laid out. The river, which enters the lake 
and issues from it exists still, under its ancient name ^ i^ Kin-shut, 
M. Polo's "Green Mount" is not as has been generally assumed by 
commentators, the present King shan north of the palace, but the above- 
mentioned Pai'fa shan or K^iiing-hna ^ao, north-west of the palace, as 
I shall show further on. It was an island in former times. The Chhiet 
Jceng lu, chap, i, fol. 19, describes the lake, the hill, the palace on it etc, 
at the Mongol time, in the following terms :^ — ^ 

" The ^ ^ lli Wan-sui shan (Hill of Ten thousand years) lies to 
the north-west of the palace {'Ta-n^i}, south of the T^ai-yi ch^i lake.^'' At 
the time of the Kin this hill was called the island of j® ^ Klung-hua.^^ 
In the year 1262 the (pleasure gxomids on. the) hill was repaired (by 
order of Coubilai), and in 1271 it received the name WaU'Sui shan. 
Elevations were made withi^ l^ ^ Ling-hmg stones,^^ piled up 

66. Some particulars in my translation arc taken from the description of the palaces in the 

Ch*ue keng iu, chap. xxi. 

67. Further on the autlior states, that the lake extended also smith of the hill as at present. 

68. A name hi use up to this time. 

69. JJng-lung. These two characters, according to some of tlfe Chinese dictionaries compiled 

by our sinologues, have only tiie meaning " sound of gems." This however is not the com- 
mon meaning. Every Chinese knows^ that ling-lung means " pierced or open work,"— wh at 
the French call *'jljour.** In the dictionary Cheng, ize fung^ ling*lung is explained by 
i% is Ik "resembling cut work." TAng-lung shi is a general name for those large 
stones we see so often in Chinese gardens piled up with open interstices i/i artificial roc^ks 
and covered with moss and climbing plants. The stones are of very hregular shape, with 
sinuosities and hollows. It seems to me, that they belong to a kind of tn/aceoaa 
limestone. The Climese call them also >CC JSB 5 'P'ai-hu ski (stones from the lake 
T*ai'hu, near Su-c/iouj west of Sfianghai). The Chinese say that this stone is found in 
that lake. Artificial rock-work of this kind can be seen in every Chinese garden, and of 
course also in the imperial gardens and on tl.e K*iung-lma tno. Perhaps M. Polo, wlfo 
states that the Green Mount wa» coverefitwith *'roze de ra9ur " intended voc hy " rjze *^ 
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artificially into peaks. ^ Sung and ;f^ kui trees^^^ were planted, -and 
thus the whole hill is covered with a splendid vegetation, and all has 
the appearance of a natural hill. To the east of the hill, there is a 
stone bridge 76 chH long and 41 broad. In the middle of the bridge is 
an aqueduct, which leads the water of the ^ :ijC Kin-shui to the top of 
the hill. For the water from the Kuir-shui has been conducted behind 
the hill, and it is pumped by means of machines to the top of it,^^ where 
it pours forth from the mouth of a stone dragon, into a square basin. 
Thence it runs concealed to the northern side of the hall Jen-chi tien 
(see further on). There is a twining di-agon ^vith his head aloft, which 
vomits water. Then the water runs from east to west and is discharg- 
ed into the lake I ^ai-yi chH, 

" On the top of the Wan-sui sfiafi, there is the hall J| ^ ^ Kuang- 
han tien, comprising seven hien. It measures 120 r^/from east to west, 
62 in depth, and 60 in height.^^ There is a jar of black jade for wine 
(il zEffi^ ^")- This jade has white veins, and in accordance with 
these veins, fish and animals have been carved on the jar. The jar is big 
enough to hold more than 30 piculs of wine.^^ There is also an artificial 
hill made of jade, and many other curiosities mentioned in or about the 
Kuang-han tien, 

*' The hall fc § JK Jen-chi tien is situated between the top and 
the foot of the hill and comprises three kien. 

" The lake I^ai-yi ch^i, which is west of the Ta-)iei (Palace of 
the emperor), is several // in circuit. (The Ku kung i hi, quoted in the 
Ji hia, chap, xxxii, fol. 26, states that the lake ^ -^ Ilai-tze west of 
the Ta-nei has an extent of 5 or 6 U,) • 

" The hall flj 5? ^ I-t^ien tien is situated ^n a round islet in the 
lake, directly opposite the Wan-sni shau. It has eleven pillars, is 35 feet 
high and 70 c1t}i in circuit. There is a compartment for the life-guards. 

and a jour by *' apur." This h however nn hypothesis I venture without layhig any stress 
upon it. An author of the beginin'ng of the 15th century, quoted in the Ji fdn^ chap, 
xxxvi, f(<l. 12, states that the earth for piling np the K'iung-hua tao wns brought from 
outside the northern frontier (see further on^ the rejwrt of tl>e Ch^ve kevg lu regai'ding 
this tradition), but that the stones with whieli it is covered were brought from ^ ^ 
Ken-ijn. Ken-yo was the name of a, liiU in the oorth-eastern corner of the city of ^\ P^ 
Pien'llmxjs the present K*ai-feu(f fu (see Yi V^ing chi). 

60. Su7i(/ is the Chinese name for '*pine ;" hit is '• Juniperus Chinensis (see my Noiest on 
Chinese MediiEvnl travellers^ p. 123). Even now the K'iung-hua tao is covered with 
beautiful proves of evergreen trees, namely P/uuh .^ftssoniHn't^ the white-barked Pinus 
Bangeana and Jnwj'erus Chinensis, which is also a tall tree. 

61. There is still a canal witii a bridge over it, east of ti*e KMung-hnatao, according to tlie 

Chinese maps. This canal separates it from tlie shore. As the K'iuiig-hua tao belongs 
to the prohibited grounds, I cannot speak from my own observation. 

62. I have no doubt that M. Polo's handsome palace on the top of the Green Mount is the same 

as the Kuang-han tien of the Chinese author. 

63. There is still a large jar of jade 4 c/// 5 tsUtn in diameter, 2 r//» in height, and 15 c//i in 
circnit, kept in a pavilion near the Ch* eng-kunng tien (south of the K'iung-hua tao), ac- 
cording to Chinese works. 'J'iie Ji hia (chap, xxv, fol. 23, 25) states that it has been 
preserved from the time of the Kin and the Yuan. 
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A marble bridge, 200 ch^l long, connects this island with the Wan-sut 
shan. Another bridge, made of wood, 120 chH long and 22 broad, leads 
eastward to the wall of the imperial palace. A third bridge, a wooden 
drawbridge (;(; ^ |jg) 470 ch^l long, stretches to the west over the lake 
to its western border, where the palace ^ ^ ^ Hing-sheng kung (see 
above) stands. When the emperor goes to Jl ^ Shang-tu (his summer 
residence), the two boats in the middle of this bridge are taken out, 
and the thoroughfare is interrupted.^ 

" To the east of the Wan-sui shan lies the ^L 9 ^^^^^ V^ ^^ " Divine 
park," in which rare birds and beasts are kept. ®^ Before the emperor 
goes to Shang-tu, the officers are accustomed to be entertained at this 
place. 

" The governor of the Chekiang province, by name Ch^i-te-rh (evi- 
dently a Mongol name) told me (i. e. the author of the Ch'ue keng lu) 
that at the time he was Liu-shou-sze (governor) of Ta-tu (Khanbaligh) 
he heard from old men the following tradition about the Wan-sui shan : 
— " People say, that at about the rise of the Mongol dynasty in the ^ 
^ So-mo (Northom desert), there was at the northern frontier, a 

64. The Ku kung i lu (Ji liia^ chap. xxxH, fol. 26) calls the is! and whero the tliree bridges 
meet, |y[ ^f| Ying-c/iou ^^ Fairy island/' and states that on it was a round ball ( [§| JU)) 
surrounded by a stogie wall. This wall of the Yuan time still exists. It is known under 

the nnnie of [g| i)^ Ywtn-v.h' eng (round wall), and suiTounds the hall )R 3C IK 
Ck' eny-kuung tieu, situated at the eastern end of tiie large marble bridge crossing the 
lake. This hall is tjie same as the J-^ien tieu of the Yuan. The name was changed 
during tlie Ming, as the Ch*tin mhig vteng yu lu reports (chap, vi, fol. 16). Thus 
this ideutihcatioii leaves no doubt. Now however this round wall and the hall inside 
stand, not on an iriand as in the SHongol time, hut on a projection of the eastern shore. 
This pr» jection is connected by a beautiful marble bridge with the K'iung-hua tao. I am 
not aware whetiier it is the same marble bridge as mentioned in the Oi*ue keng lu at the 
same place. M. Polo's bridge, crossing the lake from one side to the otlier, must be 
identified with the wooden bridge mentioned in the CU*ue keng lu. The present marble bridge 
spanning tlie lakewasonly built \i\ 1392 (^Ch*un mm/ luengyi'i //*, chap, vi, fol. 9). It seems 
that the lake, in the time of the Mongols extended more to the east than now, and that 
in the begiunuig of the 13th century, the K'iung-hua tao was \\\ the middle of the lake. 
Let me quote what the Si i/rt ki (&ee my notes on Chinese Medheval Travellers) says 
regarduig the lake and the K'iu.ig-hua tao. After Ch'ang-ch^un had returned from 
western Asia (1224) he lived some years in Peking; and, as the narrative states, the ground 
of the gardens of the northenj palace (of the Kui) was given to him (by order of Tchin- 
guiz khan) for the purpose of establishing there a Taouist monaster}-. Further on it is 
said, that this moiiasterj was on the K^mng-hua island, and that it was forbidden to 
the people to gather fuel in tlie park of the island, and to fish in the lake. (I may observe, 
that at that time this ground was not inside the capital but north of it.) Ch'ang-ch*un 
someiimes took a walk to the top of the hill ^ ISI Ul Shou-le shnn (it seems the top 
of the K'iung-hua tao is meant), and enjoyed the magnificent view he had of the suiTound- 
ing gardens. Further on we read : — '' On the 2iird of the 6th month (June) 1227 it was 
reported to the master, tliat owing to the heavy rains, the southern embankment of the 
lake 'Pai-yi rJiH had fallen down ; and that the water had gushed into the eastern hke, 
so that it was heard at a distance of several li. After this all fish and tortoises disap- 
peared, and the lake becatre dry ". CU'ang di*an took this for an omen of his death, and 
indeed he died some months after. 
65. This park is mentioned by M. Polo as well as by Oiloric as a park with "beasts also of sundry 
kinds, such as white stags and fi\llow deer, gazelles and roebucks, and fine squirrels of 
various sorts, with numbers also of the animal that gives the nmsk, and all manner of 
other beautiful creatures." AJ. PJo I. c. vol. i, p. 326. Yule's Cathay, vol. i, p. 129.) 
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certain hill with very powerful properties. A fortune-teller of the Kin 
reported, that the supremacy depended upon the possession of this hill, 
and that it was not advantageous for the Kin that the hiU should be in 
the power of the Mongols. Thereupon the Kin made an agreement 
with the Mongols, engaging themselves to pay tribute, making only 
the condition to have the hill, in order to strengthen their power in 
their own country. The Mongols laughed and did not make any objec- 
tion to this condition. Then the Kin arrived with their soldiers, dug 
down the hill, laded the earth on carts and carried it to the city of ^ jltj 
Tu chou,^ North of the city they piled up the earth. Thus a hill 
was formed, around which a lake was dug, gardens were laid out there, 
palaces were built, and it became a pleasure ground. After Shiatsu 
(Coubilai khau) had destroyed the Kin dynasty, he bmlt his palace here 
in 1267\^sKCia the (K^iung-hua tao) hill was then enclosed in the palace 
grouBtte. In 1271 the ancient name of K^iung-hua ao was changed into 
Wan-sui shan,^"^ 

1 have no doubt, that the " Green Mount " of M. Polo and Odoric 
is the same as the K^lang-hua tao. Their descriptions agree well with 
the statements regarding this hill of the contemporary Chinese authors ; 
and in the Kinpien (^Ji hia, chap, xxx, f6l. 2) a " green rock " (f^ ^) 
is mentioned in connection with the Wan-sui shan or K^iung-hua tao. 
The Ku kung i lu {Ji hia, chap, xxxii, fol. 26) in describiog the TFan- 
8ui shan, praises the beautiful shady green of the vegetation there (^ 

66. lliis was the name of Peking in the time of the "Pang dynasty. 

67. This tradition regarding tlie origin of the K'iung-hua tao is perhaps older than the Cfi'ue 
keng lu alleges ; for some ancient autliors state (./•' hia^ chap, xxix, fol. 20) that already 
in the time of the Liao this island existed, and that the famed empress /Siao (see note 23), 
had a palace there (fjj]J f g |S or '* Toilet tower '* in the literal translation). In the 
Biography of Bardju Arte Tegin^ khig of the Ouigmirs {Bardjoui of Rathid-eddin) in 
the Yiinn shi^ chap, cxxii, a similar legend is circmnstantially related regarding a hUl of 
M'^ngolia, carried away by the Chinese. As the translation of that ii(^aphy, by Vis- 
delou, is found in the Suppi. a la Bibl. Orient, p. 138, and also in Klaproth's M^tn, rel. a 
rAde, torn, ii, pp. 832-330 (see also UOhsson^ /. c. torn, i, p. 438), I will only say a 
few words regarding it. According to this tradition, which seems to originate with the 
Onigours, at the time of the 'I'^ang dynasty, in the 8M century, the Chinese were desirous 
of being on good terms with the Onigours, who were then a powerful nation in Mongolia, 
and had their capital near the place where afterwards Caracorum was built. A Chinese 
princess was given in marriage to a Ouigour prince, and afterwards a Chinese envoy was 
sent to the Ouigour capital. When he arrived at the frontier he was told, that near 

^ >PfC Ho-lin (afterwards Caracorum) there was a hill, called the **Hill of happiness," 
and that the supremacy depended on the possession of this hill. If the Pang could destroy 
it, the power of the Onigours would l)e broken. The Chinese envoy therefore asked from 
the Ouigour khan, as price for the Chinese princess given in marriage, only this " Hill 
of happiness." The khan agreed. But as the hill was big, the Chinese made a great 
fire around, and then poured vinegar on it. After it had been broken inio pieces, it was 
placed on carts and carried away to China. I am not disinclined to melt together this 
Ouigour tradition with the Chinese one regarding the K*iung-hua tao, but as to their 
authenticity I confess some scepticism. Some cart-loads of earth from a hiU in Mongolia 
may have been brought to Peking; but it seems to me more rational to assume, that the 
greater part of the earth forming the KUung-hna tao, was obtained by digging tht lake. 
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The commentators of M. Polo generally identify the Green Maant 
of the traveller with the King sham, which stands opposite the palace, 
north of it, and about f U distant to the east from the KHung-hua tao. 
Indeed M. Polo says that the Green Mount was north of the palace 
«ibout a bowshot off. But as the Wan-sui shan is the only hill men- 
tioned by the Chinese authors of the Mongol time on the palace groimds, 
we can only identify this hill with the Green Mount, 

I am inclined to suppose, that the King shan did not exist at the 
time of the Mongols. It seems that in Chinese books mention is first 
made of this hill at the end of the 16th century. Nothing is said in 
the Ji kia of its earlier history or its origin. I read in Col. Yule's Jf. 
Polo, vol. i, p. 330, that according to Dr. Lockhart the King shan was 
formed by the Ming emperors from the excavation of the existing lake. 
I am not aware where Dr. Lockhart found this statement. Perhaps 
he may be right Tlie drawing Yule gives of the King shan resembles 
as much this hill as it does the Calton hill at Edinburgh. Evidently he 
has copied a drawing invented somewhere in Europe. 

The King shan is not a cone as represented in that drawing, but it 
has an oblong form, stretching from east to west* The hiU has five 
peaks crowned with pavilions and is visible from aU sides.' 

The present name of the hill ^ [Ij Kingjihan (Prospect hill) dates 
only from the present dynasty. The authors of the Ming mention it 
under the name of Wan-sui shan ; the same name as the KHung-hua 
tao had in the time of the Mongols. Its popular name was formerly 
as it is now j^ llj Moi shan. The Ji hia states (chap, xxxv, fol. 
16,17), that at first, during the Yiian, by the name of Wan-sui shan, 
the K^litng-hua tao was always understood. But since the time of J|| 
jiji ^ (evidently an author of the Ming), the name Wan-sui shan was 
also applied to the Mei shan^ and that thereupon a great confusion 
resulted. Indeed many authors of the Ming confound the two hills, 
^lie Ji hia, which distinguishes them clearly, says^^ that the name of 
Mei shan (Coal hill) was given to it from the stock of coal buried at 
its foot, as a provision in case of siege. Nothing is said there about 
jtlie hill being composed of coal as Col. Yule states, I do not know on 
what authority. The Ji hia says further, that this hill was the protect- 
ing hill of the imperial palace (:/c ^ ;^ ^* lU) i^ ^^^ time of the 
Ming.^^ It was measured by imperial order in 1634, and found to be 
147 ch^i high."^° The Mei shan has a sad historical celebrity. The last 

68. On tlie Jiuthoiity of the Sf ^ |B ^"e hu pien^ a work piiblislied under the Ming. 

69. The hill is bituatod just in tlie luiddle of the Tartar city according to the survey of the 

French astronomers. 

70. I estimate the liiei bhnn at about 200 feet. Tlie K'inng-hua tno may be 100 feet in 
hei^uht. The luodern Chinese authors give to tlie K'iung-hua tao 1^ /•* in circuit. M. 
Polo's Green Mount was ''a good hundred paces in height and a mile in compass." 
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emperor of the Ming- hanged himself on a J^ ^ hai-i^aug (crab-apple) 
tree, in the park of tiie hill, in 1644, when the Manchoos had taken- 
the capital.^^ 



ON THE WATER CONVEYANCES CONNECTING PEKING IN ANCIENT' 
TIMES WITH THE GREAT RIVER SYSTEM OF CHINA. 

Everybody has heard of the Grand Canal of China, connecting, 
the capital with the large rivers of the empire. The Grand Canal, 
— ^in Chinese ^ }|if Fm ho (Imperial river), also ^ fij Tun Jio, or 
^ tt ^RT yun-Uang ho (river for the transport of com), has its extre-' 
mities at Peking and at Hang-chou fu in Chekiang. This canal, as 
may be seen on the maps, fias a general direction from north to south,- 
or to the south-east; and the waters of all the rivers it meets in its- 
course, have been made to flow in the same channel. In parts it 
follows for some extent the course of natural rivers; f. i. the ^ J^' 
Pai ho (Pei ho) and the ^ fpf Wei ho in the north, which for a- 
long distance form the Grand Canal. It crosses the largest rivers of 
China, the ^ f|J Huang ho and the ^ fl, Ta kiang (more generally 
known to Europeans under the name of Yang-tze kiang'^^), and also 
the fH :^ Huai shui. In ancient times the Grand Canal was of the 
greatest importance to trade, and for supplying the capital with rice. 
But now this great watercourse has only an importance for the capital 
as regards its northern part, between THentsin and Peking; and I 
have been told, that owing to the carelessness of the gotemment in^ 
keeping it in repair, it is only partly navigable south of T Tientsin.- 
This would explain the extraordinary fact, that the conservative Chi-- 
nese, — who do not generally adopt the great inventions of the west^ 
— some years ago established a Chinese steam-ship company, for car- 
rying the rice indispensable to the capital, from the southern provinces 
to Tientsin. 

According to Father Hyacinth (Statist, Description of China^ in 
Russian, vol. ii, p. 188), the part of the Grand Canal between the- 
Yellow river and the Yang-tze kiang was constructed more than five 
hundred years before our era. Klaproth states (Mimoires relatifs d 
rAsie, tom. iii, p. 318), that the construction of the southern part of 
the canal, between Chin-kiang fu and Hang-chou fu, dates from the 

71. Interesting details regardifig tliis event are found in the 3rd volume of the Records of the' 
Russian Ecclesiastical Mission in Pekiny)^' 66, in Khropowitzky's article, "The fall 
of the Ming dynasty." 

72. ITie latter name ^ -f Jt Yang-tze kiang h not frequentlv seen in Cbiiiese books, and ' 

on Chinese maps we generally find the river termed 7rt kiang, meaning the * 'Great river." 
I fancy Yang-tze kiang is only a popular name of the river near its mouth ; for the' 
first character yang is the ancient name of a Chinese province comprising the present" 
Kiangsn, Chekiang and Anhui. The ancient Jesuit missionaries, who probably had not 
seen the name written, translated it erroneously by *'&on of the Ocean" (comp. Du 
Halde). Marco Polo call» the If ang-tze the " Great River iTtaw" (1* c. vol; ii, p. 132); 
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beginning of the 7th century of our era. It is generally believed that 
Coubilai khan first constructed the northern part of the Grand Canal, 
connecting Peking with the Yellow river (Klaproth, 1. c). But, as 
can be proved from ancient Chinese works, water conveyance between 
Peking and the provinces south of the capital existed much earlier; 
and it seems, since Peking had become an imperial residence, the 
emperors had taken care to connect the capital by water with the pro- 
vinces rich in com. As to the Liao, who first made Peking a capital, 
the dominions of that dynasty spread to the south only as far as 200 
li beyond Peking. But according to the Ti Mng king wu lio (Ji hia, 
chap, xciv, fol. 1), in the time of the empress Siao (see above, note 
23), there was a Tun-liang ho, or river for the transport of com, lead- 
ing to the capital. I observe that the Hun ho river as well as the Pai 
ho, from their sources to their mouths belonged to the Liao empire. 
The Km, who superseded the Liao, a. d. 1115, succeeded in enlarging 
their dominions to the south as far as the Huai river. In the Kin shi, or 
"History of the Kin," we find a detailed description of a canal connecting 
the capital with the provinces of Ho-pei and Shan-tung (see note 78). 

Before entering into particulars regarding the ancient canal system 
of northern China, I may be allowed to say a few words about the 
present water system of the Peking plain; for the watercourses there 
have much changed since those ancient times ; or I should rather say, 
the riverjs have reverted to their original channels, after having been 
forced for a long time to send their waters to the capital. 

The plain is irrigated by two rivers and their affluents. The fSfi 
fij Hun ho (muddy river), after emerging from the western mountains, 
passes about seven English miles west of Peking. The ^ f^ Pai ho 
("White river :" — on our maps the name is generally written Pe ho), 
ifhich comes from the north, is at the nearest point (T^img chou) thir- 
teen English miles distant from the capital. The Hun ho discharges 
itself into the Pai ho near T Tientsin, where also the Wei river from the 
south, or the Grand Canal, unites its waters with those of the Pai ho. 

One of the principal tributaries of the Pai ho from the west is the 
^ ^ Sha ho (Sand river). This river is composed of a number of 
smaller streams, the sources of which lie in the northern and western 
mountains. These confluents are often exhausted during the dry sea- 
son. The most important of them are known under the names of ^ 
fp ^ Nan sha ho, and ^t tp ^ Pei sha ho (Southern and Northern 
Sha ho), the latter is termed also ^ ffif ^^* ^^ ^^ Chinese maps. The 
large village of Sha-ho, and the ruins of an ancient city of the same 
name are situated in the angle, where the Pei sha ho and Nan sha ho 
unite. A third confluent coming from the north, from a hill north of 
the village of |^ ;^ Po-fou, discharges itself into the Pei sha ho near 
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the same place. Three ancient stone bridges span the three rivers;''^^ The 
great highway from Peking to Kalgan passes through the village of 
Sha-ho. Compare map iv. 

Further on in its course, the Sha ho receives the river ^ ^ 
TsHng ho, which issues from the lake ^^^ K^uH-ming hu^ near the 
summer palaces. The Sha ho finally empties itself into the Pai ho, a 
little east of T^ungchou; but before entering the Pai*-ho, it receives 
from the west the waters coming froiri the capital. 

The irrigation of Peking is effected now in the following manner. 
Five or six miles to the north-west of the capital is the above-men- 
tioned lake K^un-ming hu, around which the summer palaces are 
situated. It may be four miles or more in circuit, and is filled by 
some copious springs on the adjacent hill ^ ^ [II Tu^'is*uan shan, A 
canal has bfeen conducted from this lake to Peking. The water arrives 
at the north-western corner of the capital, and expands near the bridge 
iS ^ ^ ^(^o-ltang k^iao (see map i) into a little reservoir, from 
which one part issues to supply the moat of Peking, while another part 
enters the Tartar city and forms a large reservoir, extending from the 
northern wall of Peking to the northern wall of the Imperial city. 
These reservoirs are called ^ ^fC f$ Tsi-shui t^/;^''^ (meaning reservoir). 
Further on the water has been introduced by a canal into the Imperial 
city, where it expands again and forms the lake T^ai-yi chi already 
mentioned. After flowing- through the prohibited city, the water is- 
sues from it in the south-eastern corner. The canal passes before the 
British legation, and ru'anirig southward, passes through the southern 
city wall, where it discharges its water into the southern moat of the 
Tartar city. At the south-eastern comer of that city, near the bridge 
:fc jiE ^ Ta-t^ting ¥iao (see map i), all the water passing through 
and around Peking unites and forms the beginning of the Grand 
Canal. This part of the canal, running straight to T^nng chou (40 It 
east of Peking), is known to Europeans under the name of T^ung-chou 
canal, but it is called :f; J§ ?Rf Ta-i^tmg ho, or jg ^ jg' Thing-hiii ho 
by the Chinese, and was known by the latter name as early as the 
13th century. 

Besides the lake K^un-ming hu, the T^ung-chou canal receives 
water from two other sources. 

At the south-western comer of the Tartar city, the small river 
H M ?*? San-li ho, discharges itself into the moat. It commences 
at the present day IJ English mile north-west of that place, at a 
little lake named from the H J^ ® Wang-hat loii. On the bord- 

73. One of these stone bridges is stated in the Chang an k*o hua, chap, iv, fol. 30, to Jiave 

hoen coustracted between a. d. 1436 and 1450. 

74. They are mentioned imder the same uameic the liistdry of the ^touacJ dvnaWy. 
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er of tlie lake there is an imperial palace^ and a pleasure ground 
called ^ '^ ^ Tido-yu t^ai (Terrace for angling). There was an 
imperial pleasure ground there as early as the 12th century {Ji hia, 
chap, xcv, fol. 7). I remember the time, when the Peking races took 
place in the dry bed of this lake. But during the last four or five 
years it has been filled with water again. We shall see further on, 
that the San-li ho was an important river in ancient times, and passed 
between the Mongol capital and the ancient capital of the Kin. 

Proceeding on the stone road from the gate CMng-yi men (of the 
Chinese city), about 4J U to the south-west, we see to the right a 
square rampart, about 4 li in circuit. It encloses a pond called ^ 1^ 
^ Lien-hua chH (Lotus pond) by the Chinese. The water issuing 
from it runs to the south-east, discharges into the moat of the Chinese 
city, and thus also reaches the T*ung-chou canal near the bridge Ta- 
tWg k'iao. It seems that in ancient times, the water from the 
Lotus pond flowed through the capital of the Kin. 

Below T^ung-chou the Pai ho receives from the west the water of 
the river ^ jjlc Liang shut. This river is formed by two confluents, 
which take rise in the marshes south-west of the Chinese city. The 
northern one, as we have seen, formed in ancient time, the southern 
moat of the Kin capital. The two rivers unite south of the Chinese 
city; the water then enters the park Nan-hai-tzi, issues from it through 
its eastern wall, and reaches the Pai ho near the village of 51 ^ j^ 
Chang-kia wan. 

After this short sketch of the watercourses in the Peking plain, 
let me show what the ancient Chinese books record regarding the 
water conveyances leading to Peking. 

In the history of the Kin dynasty, a whole chapter is devoted to 
the description of the rivers and canals of the empire {Kin shi, chap, 
xxvii, ^ fj^). Under the heads of |f ^ (Canal for the transport of 
com) and ^ f$ f^T (the same as the ITun ho, as we shall see further 
on), I find the following statements: — 

''Yen (the capital of the Kin: — see above), is distant from the ^g 
5JC Lu shui'^^ 50 li. The j^ H ^rT K^cio-liang ho^^ and the water of the 
^ m ^ Fo-lien Pan (Pool of the White Lotus^O* l^^ve been employed 
for the canal (leading to the Lu shui). Sluices have been establish- 
ed; by means of which it is possible to reach by water the provinces 

76. Lu »hvi\h the ancient name of the Pai ho. In the Yiian shi^ chap, hiv, art. Pai ho, it * 
is stated :—** There are three rivers inaportant for the Transport canal, tlie ^ J^ Pai ho, 
the ^\vi Yuho and the ^ ?Rf Hun ho. These rivers unite and then take the name 
of ?J6 ^ ^« j»Att»." In works anterior to the Yuan shi however, the Pai ho, is always 
termed Lu shut. 

76. Kao-Uang ho, an ancient river somewhere near the present Si-chi men; at least the bndge 
near this gate is still called Kao-liang k*ino. 

77. Perhaps the some as the above-mentioned Lotus pond, west of the Chinese city. 
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of Shantung and flj flj Ho-peiJ^ At the cities situated on this water- 
way granaries have been established; so that the com can arrive at the 
capital by water." I omit the detailed description of the water com- 
munications of the capital with the provinces south of it; and will only 
say, that from the rivers and cities named, it may be concluded, that 
the principal watercourse at the time of the Kin was by the Pat ho, 
and the ^ ^ Wei ho which discharges itself into the Pai ho near 
Tientsin. Thus the Grand Canal, — said to have been first construct- 
ed by the Mongols, — existed for the greater part before the Mongols 
arrived; at least it is certain, that the principal Transport canal of the 
Kin between the capital and Lin-tsHng chou (on the Wei river), fol- 
lowed the same course as that of the Grand Canal at the present day. 

The Kin shi states further, that between !nung chou and the 
capital there were some difficulties in the navigation; T^ung chou being 
too elevated with respect to the capital. The water therefore flowed 
down very slowly, and the canal was often obstructed by mud. In the 
year a. d. 1170, a proposition was made to the emperor to introduce 
water from the Lu-kou river (the Hun ho, — see above), into the Trans- 
port canal; It had been ascertained, that the ^ P Kin ¥ou,'^^ was 
140 feet higher than the capital; and by this means a more rapid cur- 
rent might be expected for the Transport canal. The emperor was 
much delighted by this project, and orders were given for its execution. 
A canal was dug from the Kin k^ou to the northern moat of the capi- 
tal, whence it was conducted to the Lu river. It reached the river 
north (probably a misprint for south) of T'ung chou. The whole 
work was finished in fifty days. But the result did not answer the 
expectation. Sometimes the water ran too rapidly and the embank- 
ments fell down; at other times the water deposited much mud and 
formed sands. In a. d. 1175, the Lu kou river broke through the 
embankments near the village of Jl |g |f Shang-yang UHn (Upper 
village of Yang). 

In the annals of the Kin shi, under the year 1186 it is stated, 
that one of the ministers drew the attention of the emperor to the fact, 
that the Kin k^ou being 140 feet higher than the capital, there would 
be great danger if an inundation should happen. He proposed to 
shut up the canal (connecting with the Lu kou river) ; to which the 
emperor agreed. 

In the Yiian shi, chap, clxiv. Biography of Kuo 8hou-king,^ it is 

7S. The province of Ho-pei at the time of the Kin, comprised the southern part of the present 
Chiliy a part of Shantung^ and the portion of the present Honan situated north of the 
Yellow river. 

79. Kin k'ou is still the name for the passage north of the ^ ^ (Ij Shi-Hang shan, an 
isolate'^ ^ill near the pl^.e where the Hun ho omeives Into the plaiu. 

80. ^ f^F WL ^**^ Shou^king^ the celebrated enghieer of Coubilai khan, especially fam^d 

for the gigantic water-works he executed. He constructed also the Grand Canal. 
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recorded that in the year a. d. 1265, this high officer made the follow- 
ing report to the emperor: — "At the time of the Kin there was a canal 
led off from the Hun ho eastward. It began at the Tillage of ^ t^ 
Ma-yu^^ and passed through the Kin k^ou. Its water irrigated the 
fields north of Yen king (the capital of the Kin) to an extent of near- 
ly 1000 kUng.^^ But owing to a war which had broken out, the 
canal was shut up at Kin k^ou with big stones. Kuo Shou-king now 
proposed to open this canal again, in order that the environs of the 
capital should enjoy the benefit of the water. Put to prevent the 
danger which might arise from sudden freshets, he formed a project to 
dig another canal to the south-west, which should turn around the 
Hun ho." According to the Yiian ski, Annals, this project was ex- 
ecuted in 1266, and the opened canal (to the capital) was afterwards 
used for carrying atones and wood (from the western hills). But as 
we shall see further on, this canal was shut up again, owing to heavy 
inundations threatening the capital, at the end of the 13th century. 

Let me show what the Yuan shi reports concerning the T^ung-hui 
ho, or as we call it, the T^ung-chou canal, connecting Peking with 
T'ung chou (see Yuan shi, chap. Ixiv, on the water systems, — and 
clxiv. Biography of Kuo Shou-king) :^- 

«"The jj St ST TUing-hui ho takes its rise from the ^ ^ Po-fou 
springs and those of the 3! |Il Weng shan. In the year 1291, the 
inspector general of the water conveyances, Kuo Shou-king, received 
orders to unite the rivers (in the neighborhood of Peking), and utilize 
their water for navigation. Kuo Shoutking made a proposal to dig a 
canal from T^ung chou to the capital (it is not clearly stated whether 
a new canal), and to use the water of the Hun ho only for irrigating 
the fields (he speaks evidently of the Hun ho canal, opened in 1266). 
He proposed to lead fresh water into the ancient bed of the |[$ fSjf Ch^a 
ho,^^ The fresh water was led off from the springs on the hill jpi|i [II 
81ien shan near the village ^ ^ Po-fou, belonging to g ^ |^ Chiang- 
pHng hien (npw Chiang -pHng chou),^^ The canal went at first west- 
ward and then turned to the south, crossed the rivers H ^* fij Shuang- 
fa ho and |g JfJ Yu ho,^ and passing the springs ^ fiH J^ Yi-mu ts'iian 

81. Ma-yu is still the name of a village situated on the left bank of the Hun ho, north of the 

Shi-king slian and near the Kin k'ou. 

82. A tK ^i»ff is = 100 G% mm. 6.6 mou =- 1 English acre. 

83. Literally the *' River provided with sluices." He means probably the river, or canal, 
carrying th^ water from the K^un-ming lake to the capital. 

84. The village Po-fou still exists south-east of Ch'ang-p'ing chou. My friend Dr. von 
MollendorflF, of the German Legation, has visited the place, and I am indebted to him 
for some iuforinatiou regarding it. North of the village is an isolated hill (probably the 
Shen shah of the Yiinn shi) from which a river comes down and runs to the south, dis- 
charging itself into the Pei sha ha, near the village of Sha-ho (see map rv). 

85. Farther on the Yuan shi states, that the Shtiang-fa ho is an affluent of the Yii ho. The 
Jihiay chap, cxxxiv, fol. 18, identifies the Yu ho with the Pei sha ho (see above). 
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«^d BE J^ Ftt ta^uan^ (carr3riiig their waters along), ran through the 
SE ll] fid Weng-Bhan lake,®'' and reached the capital near the western* 
gate. The canal entered the city, formed a reservoir to the south cal- 
led 1^ifl^^ Tsi-shui fan,^ ran to the south-east (through the capital), 
and issued east of the gate ^ ^ H JFen-ming men,^^ Further on 
it entered the ancient Transport canal,^® reached the village of ]g ]g 
^ KaO'li chmng belonging to T^ung chou,'^^ and finally discharged itself 
into the ^ ^ Pai ho. The length of the whole canal from the Shen 
shan to T'ung chou was 164 li and 104 pu. The work was begun in 
spring 1292 and finished next year in autumn, nineteen thousand sol- 
diers having been employed on it. The canal was named T^ung-hui, 
being very useful for the transport of com." The Yuan shi then enum- 
erates aU: the sluices of the canal. One was outside the ^ H f ^ Ho- 
yi men (answering to the present Si-chi men gate : — see map i), at the 
distance of one li to the north-west; the next was at the Ho-yi men 
itself. One sluice was inside the city, at the j^ ^ Hai-tze (the lake 
near the palace); one was outside of S JE P^ Li-cheng men, to the 
south-east of the water-gate (through the wall) of the canal; the next, 
one It to the south-west of Wen-ming men; the next, one li to the south- 
east of it; the next, one li further to the east. Four sluices are 
enumerated on the canal leading from the capital to T'ung chou. It 
is stated that the canal passed through T^ung chou (as at present), 
— ^that it entered near the western gate, and issued near the southern. 
As I have shown, the T^ung-chou canal does not now flow directly 
into the Pai ho, but discharges itself into the Sha ho, which at a short 
distance more to the east enters the Pai ho. 

The reader will observe in comparing my maps representing 
modern Peking, its environs, and the present canal and river system, 
that the course of the water running from the lake K^un-ming hu 
through Peking to T^ung chou, has not changed since the time of the 
Mongols. But the canal from the Po-fou sources to the K^un-ming 
hu does not exist at the present time, and the rivers, the water of 

86. "rhe Yti ts'iian is the water coming out from the hill 3S JR ill Yil-is'Uan shan 
(aee map iv). 

87. Wenff-shan is the original name of the hill situated north of tlie lake JCnn-ming hu, 

better known uow under the name of ^ ^ [jj Wan-shou shan^ The Weng-shan 
lake, the same as the K'uu-ming hu of our (!a,ys, is called <i M. 1^ Ts'i-li wan (the 
beach of seven li) in the OCun mng vieng yu lu (Ji Ma, chap. Ixxxix, fol. 9). 

88. The reservoir has the same name at the present time. 

89. The Wen-ming gate answers to the Ha-ta men of modem Pekmg. " East of the gate" is 

a misprint for **west;" for it results from the enumeration of the sluices the Yuan ahi 

gives further on, that the canal issued west of the AVen-ming gate, as it does now. 
^- A. S ^ fli ?Rf • It seems that the Ti-ansport canal of the Kin from the capital to 

T'ung chou, was the sanie as the Tung-hui ho of the Yuan, and that the Mongols only 

repaired the canal of the Kin. 
91. I inquired in T^ung chou about Kao-li cJiuang. It seems that no village of this name 

ex^ists at the present time. 
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^ which had been introduced into it, have taken their original direct 
course to the Pat ho. The Ji hia, chap. Ixxxix, fol. 7, quotes an 
author of the Ming, who states, that since the Mongol period the 
course of the 'rivers has changed, and that the canal leading water 
from the north to the lake (K^un-ming hu), has been obstructed north 
of the Weng^han (Wan-shou shan: — see above). 

It is not without interest to compare these ancient Chinese state- 
ments as above related, with what Eashid-eddin reports regarding the 
Transport canal connecting Khanbaligh with the principal cities of 
China (Yule's Cathay, vol. ii, pp. 258,259) :— 

" Two important rivers pass by Khanbaligh and Ddidu. After 
coming from the direction of the Kaan's summer residence in the 
north, and flowing near Jamjdl, they unite to form another river.*^ A 
very large basin, like a lake in fact, has been dug near the city and 
furnished with a slip for launching pleasure boats. The river had for- 
merly another channel, and discharged itself into the gulf of the ocean, 
which penetrated within a short distance of Khanbaligh. But in the 
course of time this channel had become so shallow as not to admit the 
entrance of shipping, so that they had to discharge their cargoes and 
send them up to Khanbaligh on pack-cattle. And the Clunese engin- 
eers and men of science having reported that the vessels from the pro- 
vinces of Cathay, from the capital of Machin (Canton, according to 
Yule), and from cities of Khingsai (Hang-chou fu) andZAiTON (with- 
out doubt Ts'iian-chou fu) no longer could reach the metropolis, the 
Khan gave them orders to dig a great canal, into which the waters 
of the said river and_ of several others should be introduced. This 
canal extends for a distance of forty days' navigation from Khanbaligh 

to Khingsai and Zaitun The canal is provided with many sluices 

intended to distribute the water over the country " 

We have seen, that a part of the water of the Hun ho had been 
conducted in the time of the Kin, to the capital and into the Transport 
canal, and that the Hun-ho canal had afterwards been shut up, but had 
been opened again during the reign of Coubila'i, who in 1298 gave or- 
ders to shut it again, owing to inundations threatening the capital. In 
the middle of the 14th century the Hun ho question was brought upon 

92. Rashid-eddin*s accounts regarding the rivers is a little confused, and it is difficult to say 
whioh of the rivers of the Peking plain he means. The 4b ^ [rT JP^ <^<> ^o or ^ {j^ 
K^i ho comes down from the defile of ^ ^ Kii-yung, where the direct way to Shang- 
tu^ the summer residence of the Mongol khans, passed through. Jamjdl therefore may 
be identified with the defile of Ku-yung> In the Mongol text of the Yuan cJCao pi shiy 
written in 1240 (see my Notes on Chinese Mediaeval Travellers^ p. 110), this defile is 
repeatedly mentioned and always termed JahjaL I may observe, that Kashid in* rend- 
ering the Chinese name for the summer residence ICai-p'inp fa spells the name Kai-mn 
/uy thus substituting there also an m for a p. 
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the tapis once more. The Ji hia (chap, civ, fol. 17), quotes the fol- 
lowing statements from the Yuan ski regarding this subject : — 

"In the year a. d. 1342, one of the ministers proposed to the 
emperor to dig a new canal, 50 feet deep and 20 feet broad, from 
the village of Kao-U chuang, south of TPung chou (see note 91), to 
the Kin k^ou (see note 79) in the Western mountains, and to remove 
the iron lock by which the ancient canal had been shut up. The 
distance between the Kin k^ou and the village of Kao-K chuang, 
where the canal had to reach the ^^i^ Yaho (Imperial canal), he 
reckoned 120 U?^ This proposition was discussed in the council of 
ministers and many objections were made. One of them recalled to 
mind the fact, that in the year 1298, owing to great inundations 
caused by the Hun ho and the consequent danger to the capital, the 
canal had been shut up. But notwithstanding these objections the 
emperor ordered the digging of the projected canal to be executed ; 
the Kin k'ou was opened and the whole work finished in four months. 
The result was unsatisfactory however ; for the water deposited much 
mud and the boats could not go. At other times inundations caused 
mischief." 

The authenticity of the ancient Chinese statements above trans- 
lated, regarding the diversion of a part of the water of the Hun ho to 
the capital of the Kin in the 12th century, can be easily proved by 
local observation. A few weeks ago I undertook, in company with 
my friend Dr. von MoellendorfiP, to search for the traces of this chan- 
nel. Although only guided by the ancient description, we had no 
difficulty in finding the bed, and also the villages mentioned in the an- 
cient accounts ; for they have preserved the same names tip to this 
time. 

At a distance of about 40 //, straight west of the PHng^Ue men 
(one of the western gates of the capital), just at the place where the 
Hun ho emerges from the mountains into the plain, there is on the left 
bank of the river, an isolated hill 470 English feet high, which ii^ known 
under the name of 5 :^ Ul Shi-king shan. It is crowned by an an- 
cient monastery, and picturesque ruius are scattered about on its slopes, 
dating partly from, the time of the Kin; but for the greater part the 
construction of these palace buildings is attributed to the Midg em- 
perors. The western side of the Shi-king shan forms a steep precipice 
down to the Hun ho. To the north, the hill is separated by a deep 
depression from the last spur of. the mountain chain, following the 
left bank of the river. This passage, about hall a U broad, is not 
more than 40 or 60 feet above the level of the Hun ho. It is still 

98. Evidently the priDcipal object in view was to introduce a large quantity of water into tLe 
Transport canal* 
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called by its ancient name ^ P Kin ¥ou (Golden defile). The vil- 
l^gG iil IS Ma-yu, mentioned by the ancient authors as the starting 
point of the channel, lies near the western entrance of it, on the left 
bank of the river. It was easy for us to detect here the dried-up bed 
of the channel, passing through the Kin k'ou, and shut up by a solid 
dike just as is reported in the ancient accounts. One of the roads 
leading from Peking to the coal mines in the Western mountains, passes 
over this dike. Even the safety channel, dug in 1265, which turned 
around the Hun ho to the south-west to prevent the danger which 
might arise to the capital from sudden freshets (see above), still ex- 
ists. (Compare map iv.) 

We had not the slightest difficulty in pursuing the course of the 
ancient Hun-ho channel, which is known to the people under the name 
of ^ P ^rT Kin-^k^ou ho (river from the Kin k'ou), from Kin k'ou 
down to the western precincts of Peking. The dry bed of the channel, 
now used almost throughout its whole extent for agricultural purposes, 
is lined by solid embankments from 16 to 20 feet high. It has a 
width of about 120 English feet, and has not been dug in a straight 
line, but crosses the plain in numerous windings. The reason of 
this disposition is easily understood. The ancient engineers tried by 
this way to diminish the rapid current ; for Kin k'ou is according to 
ancient measurements 140 feet higher than Peking. To introduce the 
water of the Hun ho into the dry bed again would present no difficulty. 

After quitting Kin k'ou, the channel passes south of the large 
village of 4t ^ % Pei-sin an, and pursuing its course to the east, we 
meet on its northern bank the village of |^ ^ ^ Yang-km chuang 
(village of the Yang family). I have little doubt, that this is the same 
place mentioned in the ancient records uixder the name of J^ ^ ♦# 
Shang yang-faun (upper village of Yang) as having been damaged in 
A.D. 1175y by an inundation caused by the waters of the Hun-ho channel 
(see above). Thence the channel runs eastward, and passes between the 
group of hills rising in the western Peking plain, and known under the 
name of /V 5t ill P<^'P<^ ^^^ (o^ one of the hills there is a monastery 
of this name). The course of the channel lies one li and more south of 
the large village of ^^ T'ien-ts^un, well known to all Europeans in 
Peking ; for it is situated on the road to the temples of A :^ JS -P^ 
ta-ch^u, the summer residence of the British Legation. Further on, the 
channel passes near the lake of Wang-hai-lou (or Tiao-yu-fai), men- 
tioned above, but does not communicate with it. Perhaps they were 
in connection in ancient times. The lake in its present form is a crea- 
tion of the emperor Kien-lung in the last century; but as I have stated 
above, at the time of the Kin dynasty there was a lake and a pleasure 
ground at the same place. 
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The course of the ancient channel from the last-named place down- 
ward requires further investigation ; for its traces become imcertain^ 
owing to numerous ravines occurring in the country, and caused by the 
cart-roads converging towards the capital. Besides this, numerous vil- 
lages and farms have effaced the traces of the chaimel, Nevertheless 
I have little doubt that from WangAai4oti it turned (one branch ftt 
least) to the south-east^ and went to the marsh called lAen-'hua chH, 
*' Lotus pond'' (see above). There is near this n;iarah a stone bridge 
(evidently not of very ancient date) over the ravine, which I suppose 
to have been the bed of the Hun-ho channel. As I have shown in 
another chapter of this paper, the north-western corner of the ancient 
Kin capital must have been situated near this place. "W^e have seen 
also, that according to the ancient authors, the Hun-ho chaniiel had 
been conducted into the northern moat of that capital. 

I did not pursue my investigations regarding the bed of the ancient 
channel in its course east of Peking. The Chinese annals record, that 
it had been led into the river Pai ho at a place south of T'ung chou 
called KaO'li chuang (see above). 

At the time Marco Polo was in Peking the Hun-ho channel was 
supplied with water; for as has been stated above, Coubilai khan gave 
orders to open the ancient channel dug by the Kin. It was only in 
1298 (after Polo's departure) thiat it was shut up again. 

M. Polo states (I.e. vol. i, p. 331), that the Great Kaan caused 
Kambaluc to be built close beside the old city (of the Kin) with only a 
river between them. I do not think that the traveller could have meant 
the Hun-ho channel. There is a strong probability that he speaks of 
the 3!t ^ ^rT W^en-ming ho, a river which according to the ancient de- 
scriptions ran near the southern wall of the Mongol capital. 

The Ch'un ming meng yu lu {cf, Ji hia^ chap. Iv, fol. 2), publish- 
ed under the Ming dynasty, states : — " The river H M JrI San-li ho 
was called 3!C ?B ^rT Wen-ming ho in the time of the Yiian. It was 
used for the transport of com, and was in connection with the (principal) 
Transport canal." At the time the author wrote (first half of the 17th 
century) an ancient iron lock could still be seen in the river; 

Further particulars regarding the San^U ho may be found in the 
Ji hia, chap. Iv, fol. 3. I wiQ not translate these accounts, but confine 
myseli to njentioning that traces of a river bed can stiU be found in the 
Chinese city, north of the temples of Heaven and of Agriculture. The 
^.ijthors of the Ming mention the San-li ho or Wen-ming ha south of the 
southern wall of the capital. I may observe, that one of the southern 
gates of the JSJongol capital was called Wen-ming men. Probably the 
^me was drawn from the name of the river. 

The ng.me of San-U ho is no^ applied only to the rivfer which is* 
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sues from the lake &i Wang-hai-'loa and discharges into the moat of 
Peking at the 80utli*-wefetertt corner of the Tartar city (see map iv; and 
Ji hia, chap, xcv, fol. 7). 

We may conclude, that in ancient times the river p^sed between 
Khanbcdigh and the Kin capital, a:ud then took a south-eastern direction. 

The preoediiig four maps are intended to rendef tnore intelligible the ancient 
accoonts regarding the Chmese capital. 

No. I. represents modem Peking and the position of the ancient ramparts found 
in its neighborhood. On this map only such names are marked as appear 
in my article; and I have indicated none of the ancient names. On the square 
to the left, the reader will find the Chinese names of the efeven gates of the 
Mongol capital, as enumerated by ancient authors. 

No. n. represents the palace and the palace grounds of the present dynasty. 

In No. III. I have attempted to draw up a plan of the Mongol palaces, ac- 
cording to the Chinese descriptions; but these descriptions not being always 
very explicit, I have been obliged in some cases to fill in. The reader, in 
comparing the map with the descriptions however, will easily understand 
what I have presumed to add. 

No. IV. represents the environs of Peking, and shows eSpeCiairy the Water* 
courses in the Peking plain in our day. 



THE BRIDGE LV-KOU K'lAO AND THE HUN HO OR SANG-KAN RIVER, 

WITH thp: road to SHANG-TU. 
About seven English miles sotlth-west of Peking is the celebrated 
stone bridge ft ^ ^ Lu-kou k^iao, one of the eight wonders of the 
capital (see note 20), leading over the Hun ho,^^ AU the great 
roads from the provinces leading to the capital pass by this bridge. 
It is the only stone bridge spanning the Hun ho ; and as the water of 
this river in the rainy season often rises considerably, the bridge is of 
the greatest importance for the communication. A splendid road, 
paved with large square stones has been constructed from the Chang-yi 
men towards the bridge, but does not reach it. Several U before ar- 
riving at the river it finishes with a beautiful triumphal arch or gate- 
way, erected by the emperor Kien-lung in the last century. The 
traveller meets on this road, at all seasons of the year, large caravans of 
camels laden with coals carried from the Western moimtains. Before 
arriving at the bridge the small walled city of ^ ^.^ Kung-ki cheng 
is passed. This was founded in the first half of the 17th century {Ji 
May chap, xcii, fol. 13). The people generally calT it |E ^ Fei ch^eng, 
Marco Polo in his narrative, devotes a chapter to the Lu-kou 
k^iao (Yule, 1. c. vol. ii, p. 1). The bridge Eas often been spoken of by 
the commentators of the great traveller ; and besides some Chinese ac-- 
counts of the bridge known in Europe from translations, it has repeated- 

94. The Chinese estimate the distance between the Chaug-yi gate and the bridge generally at- 
25 li; the Chinese Merchant's Guide has 30 li f. but both Bgiires are too high, the 
distance not being more than 21 H» 
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ly been mentioned by European travellers of past centuries. But as 
these. accounts are not always in accordance, I undertook a short time 
ago to repair to the bridge with the view of investigating it, and now 
give the following description. The bridge is 350 ordinary paces long 
and 18 broad. It is built of sandstone, and has on either side a stone 
balustrade of square colunms, about 4 feet high, 140 on each side, each 
crowned by a sculptured lion ovep a foot high. Beside these there are 
a number of smaller lions placed irregularly on the necks, behind the 
legs, under the feet, or on the back of the larger ones.^* .The space 
between the columns is closed by stone slabs. Four sculptured stone 
elephants lean with their foreheads against the edge of the balustrades. 
The bridge is supported by eleven arches.^ At each end of the bridge 
two pavilions with yellow roofs have been biult, all with large marble 
tablets in them ; two with inscriptions made by order of the emperor 
Kang-hi (1662-1723) ; and two with inscriptions of the time of Ki'en- 
lung (1736-1796). On these tablets the history of the bridge is record- 
ed. Compare also Ji Ma, chaps, xcii and xciii. Previous to the 13th 
century there were only wooden bridges ovei* the Hun ho. A Chinese 
traveller, who went from the south to Peking in 1123,^'' gives the fol- 
lowing statement : — 

" We left Liang-hiang Men (this city still bears the same name) 
and after 30 li arrived at the Lu-kou river (the same as the Hun ho). 
It runs very rapidly ; and in trme of low water temporary bridges are laid 
over it (as now in winter trme). Some years ago the ^ ^fC ^ Tu- 
shui'kien (Inspector of the Water conveyances) made a floating bridge 
(^ ^) ^^^^ ^^^ river, and fixed it to both banks.'' 

In another work, quoted in the Ji hia, chap, civ, fol. 5, the de- 
struction of the bridge by fire, in the same year, 1123, is recorded. 

A stone bridge over the Hun ho was first built at the end of the 
12th century by order of the Kin emperor Ming-ch^ang. The work 
was finished in five years, 1189-1192. 

Under the succeeding dynasties the bridge has repeatedly been 
damaged by floods, and its restoration is frequently recorded in Chinese 
annals. But judging from the Chinese statements, it seems never to 
have been entirely destroyed ; for the Chinese authors always speak 
merely of repairs. 

M. Polo, who saw the bridge a hundred years after it had been 
built, describes it in the following terms (Yule, 1. c. vol. ii, pp. 1, 2) : — 

"When you leave the City of Combaluc and have ridden ten 

95. The Chinese say no one has ever sncct-'eded in counting, tlie h'ons on the bri(3ge; and in- 

deed it is diflScult to count all the small lions. 

96. Dr. Lockhart (see Yule, J. c, vol. ii, p. 4), counted nine arches. He is also right, for 
he counts only the waterways, not the arches resting upon tlie banks of the river. 

97. ft: 1^ ® ff IS ^- See my Notes on Qdnese Mediceval Travellers, p. 122. 
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miles, you come to a very- large river which is called Pulisanghin, 
and flows into the ocean, so that merchants with their merchandize 
ascend it from the sea. Over this River there is a very fine stone 
bridge, so fine indeed that it has very few equals. The fashion of it is 
this : it is 300 paces in length, and it must have a good eight paces of 
width, for ten mounted men can ride across it abreast. It has 24 arches 
and as many water-mills, and 'tis all of very fine marble, well bidlt 
and firmly founded. Along the top of the bridge there is on either side 
a parapet bi marble slabs and columns, made in this way. At the be- 
ginning of the bridge there is a marble column, and under it a marble 
lion, so that the column stands upon the lion's loins, whilst on the top 
of the column there is a second marble lion, both being of great size 
ttnd beautifully executed sculpture. At the distance of a pace from 
this colunm there is another precisely the same, also with its two lions, 
and the space between them is closed with slabs of grey marble to pre- 
terit people from falling over into the water. And thus the columns 
run from space to space along either side of the bridge." 

Comparing M. Polo's account of the bridge with the description of 
it I have given above from my own observation, we may conclude that 
the ancient bridge was longer than the present; for M. Polo's paces are 
geometrical paces, — 1 pace =5 feet (see Yule, 1. c. voL ii, p. 472). The 
bridge Polo saw had 24 arches, and large lions crowned the columns. It 
i^eems that at the place where the present bridge stands, the banks of the 
river, which is of considerable breadth have been artificially elevated and 
advanced from both sides in order to narrow the bed. 

I have not been able to find a Chinese description of the Lu-kou 
bridge by an author contemporary with M. Polo. The most ancient 
Chinese description existing seems to be that found in the Chiang an 
Vo hua (end of the 16th cent.) chap, iv, fol. 14. There it is Stated, that 
the Lu-kou k'iao is more than 200 pu (1000 feet) long, and that it has a 
stone balustiade on the left and on the right. On the balustrade there 
are several hundred sculptured lions (on either side); biit it is impos- 
sible to count them. Whoever tries to do so is sure to make a mistake. 

I cannot say whether this author speaks of Polo's bridge. As I 
have stated above, the Chinese authors do not record, that the bridge 
built in the 12th century has ever been entirely destroyed and re- 
built. The Jesuits however, who resided at Peking in the 17th century, 
report that the whole bridge fell down during their sojourn in the capi- 
tal. I may quote here a book of great rarity to which I have access^ 
where the destruction of the bridge is mentioned with some particulars* 
Compendiosa narratione dello stato della Missione Cinese, eominciado ddll 
anno 16^1 fine al 1669. Offerta in Boma, 8fc. dal P. Prospero Intorcetta 
della Compagnia di Giesu, Missionario e. Procuratore della Cina. In 
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Itoma per Fr. Fizzoni, 1672. In this book, p. 66, is the following 
record: — "Nel medesimo giomo 25 di Luglio 1668 rouinarono due 
degli archi di quel famoso ponte di Pekino, la di cui longitudine passa 
un terzo di un miglio, opera Reale di biancUssima pietra, molto larga, 
e di smisurata altezza, tanto bella alia vista per TartifiGio e Maesta, 
che pareva d'essere nuovamfete fabricata, havendo di gial compiti mille 
anni d'antichit^. Fini doppo di rovinare tutta in Augusto, come appresso 

si dira." 

Again on page 73 : — " Finalmente in questo giomo medesimo fini di 
rovinare quel famoso Ponte, non molto distante dalle muragKe di Pekino, 
che accenai di sopra, degno veramente d'essere annoverato tra m,iracoli 
del mondo. Si ritrov6 nelle rovine una gr& pietra, ch^ bauea scolpiti in 
se 4. versi di carratteri Cinese, quali si vedono qui sotto pronuciati alia 
Cinese. 



16 xao 


11 xe 


6 ya 


1 9ie 


17 9in 


12 leao 


7 tao 


2 learn 


18 si 


13 nan 


8 lo 


3 quam 


19 xan 


14 lai 


9 keu 


4 che 


20 mui . 


15 mi 


10 kiao 


5 quo 



"II senso litterale delli sudetti versi e questo : — Passato che sar4 
il carro di gie ham quam (non s'ha potuto sapere il senso di quelle tre 
lettere, 9ie leam quam: pare che dinotinoun nome proprio di quell' 
huomo, 6 di quella cosa, che doveva passare nel carro) rovinera questo 
ponte chiamato Lo keu : e si finird di mangiare il riso che viene alia 
corte di Pekino dalle parti Australi : si finird pure di ahbrudare il car- 
hone che viene alia corte dalli monti occidentali : fin qui il senso de 
versi.^'^® 

Magaillam, quoted by Yule (1. c. vol. ii, pp. 3, 4, gives the 17th Aug. 
1688 as the date of the destruction of the bridge.^^ But Intorcetta's date 
(1668) agrees Well with the Chinese accounts. On one of the above- 
mentioned tablets erected near the bridge, it is recorded, that the bridge 
had been repaired in 1669 by order of the emperor Kang-hi. I observe 
that in the inscription the character ^ (to repair) is used. Thus the 
bridge may not have been entirely thrown down as Intorcetta states. 
However I leave it to the reader to decide with respect to the conflict- 
ing accounts of western and eastern authors. 

98. I shall attempt to restore the Chinese characters of the inscription Jntorcetta saw, accord* 
ing to his indications. 1 do not thbk, that the first three characters denoted the name of 
a man or a thing as Intorcetta asserts. 

U ^ 6 IS iffH 

12 T 7 « 2 tt 

"I ^ i ^ t 

15 ^ 10 ^ 6 ii 

99. I have not teen the originaL Perhap* there is a mispiint an Cd. Yale's not.. 
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The name Pulisanghin used by M. Polo to designate the river over 
which the bridge stood, has been quite satisfactorily explained by the 
commentators of M. Polo. Pul in Persian means "a bridge," and by 
Sanghin Polo renders the Chinese H jfg Sang-kan, by which name the 
river Hun ho is already mentioned in the 6th century of our era 
{Ji hia, chap, xcii, fol. 5),fSf^ Hun ho is also an ancient name ; and the 
same river in ancient books is often called Jt i9l 29 Lu-kou river also. All 
these names are in use up to the present time ; but on modem Chinese 
maps, only the upper part of the river is termed Sang-kan ho, whilst 
south of the inner Great wall, and in the plain, the name of Hun ho is 
applied to it. Hun ho means " Muddy river," and the term is quite suit- 
able. In the last century the emperor K'ien-lung ordered the Hun ho 
to be named ^ ^ }? Tung-ting ho, a name found on modem maps, 
but the people always call it Hun Iio, 

I may observe that the name Sanghin for the river in question is 
met also in Rashid-eddin's description of Khanbaligh and its environs 
(Yule's Cathay, vol. ii, p. 260). The Persian historiographer states : — 
" The Kaan's intention was to build a palace like that of Daidu at Kai- 
m{w/i*(K'ai-ping fu or Shang-tu) which is at a distance of fifty parasangs, 
and to reside there. There are three roads to that place from the winter 
residence. The first, reserved for hunting matches, is allowed to be used 
only by ambassadors. "Hie second road passes by the city of Chiichu, 
following the banks of the Sanghin river, where you see great plenty of 
grapes and other kinds of fruit. Near the city just named there 
is another called Semali, most of the inhabitants of which are natives of. 
Samarkand, and have planted a number of gardens in the Samarkand 
3tyle. The third road takes the direction of the pass of Siking (other 
readings i^Sengking, — Sengling), and after traversing this you find only 
prairies and plains abounding in game until you reach the city of Kai- 
minfu, where the summer palace is. Formerly the court used to pass 
the summer in the vicinty of Chuchu, but afterwards the neighborhood 
of Kaiminfu was preferred, and on the eastern side of that city a karsi 
or palace was built called Langtin, aft^r a plan which the Kaan had seen 
in a dream, and retained in his memory (according to D'Ohsson's trans- 
lation, the Kaan abandoned the palace in consequence of a dream)." 

I am indebted to Archimandrite Palladius f orthe communication of 
fi Chinese pamphlet (in manuscript) 56 Jt ^ SI S ^ ^^^ ^^^^9 ^^ V^ 
eh'eng k'ao, "Researches on the stations on the roads leading from the 
Mongol capital to Slmng tu (the summer residence of the Mongol empe- 
rors)," which enables me to elucidate Raschid's statements regarding the 
same roads, by means of contemporary Chinese documents. The pamphlet 
in question has been compiled by a learned Chinese of our days, from 
works written in the Mongol times. The author quotes especially the 
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well-known writer Mi^^ Ch'ou Po-k'i, who lived in the first half of the 
14th century.^^® The Yiian shang tu yi cVeng Kao has never been pub- 
lished. Palladiiis received his manuscript copy from the author, whom 
he knew personally. Most of the matter however, brought together in 
this pamphlet, and arranged systematically, can be found also in the 
^^M^ CA^n^ tefu chiy a geographical and historical description of 
the department of Ch'eng-te fu (or Jehol), In chap, Ix, fol. 26-37, the 
itineraries of four Chinese travellers of tte 13th and 14th centuries, from 
Peking to Shang-tu and Caracorum are reprinted.^*^^ Many interesting 
ancient accounts on the same subject are also collected in the P ift H 
ig j^ ICou pel san fing chi, a historical arid geographical description 
of the land north of the Great wall, belonging to the jurisdiction of 
Chang-kia-k^ou {Kalgari), Tu-shi-k^ou and Dolonnor, published in 1758 
in 16 books, with a map appended. Compare also the ^H^J^^ Suan 
huafii chiy a geographical and historical description of the department 
of Suan huafuy published in 1743, in 42 books; a itumber of detailed 
maps being appended to the work. As to the mtodem names of places, 
which I am obliged to quote in the following investigations, I bfeg the 
reader to refer also to the large Chinese map of the imperial doBairiioiis 
^iH^^^llH ^^ ising yi t^ung yu fuy published in Wu-changfUy by the 
governor of the province of Hripiei In 1863, and to Mi C. Wieber's excellent 
map of the province of Chili, published in Russian at St. Petersburg 

in 1871. This lattter is the only detailed European map for this piatrt 
of China. Some years aigo my friend Br. Bushell visited the ruins of 
Shang- tu, and described the result of his investigations in two interesting 
papers read before the Royal Geogl'aphical Society, and the Royal Asiatic 
Society. One of these papers is accompanied by a very good map, which 
will also be serviceable in following my remarks. The accompanying 
sketch map referring to the routes to Shangtu, has only modem names 
of places. 

100. See his. biography in the Yuan shi^ chap, clxxxvit 

101. ^i&^)i«g«:iTlJiB 

^ ^ i$ ^ 4b l& fr 
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AKCBLfiOLOGICiL AND HISTORICAL QESEABCKES 



:h/^ A :jF 'V 




According to the authors of the Mongol dynasty^ there were indeed, 
as Rashid-eddin states, three roads ia use between Tai-tu (Khanbaligh) 
and the summer residenpe Slkmg-tu. The same roads still exist, and for 
tiie greater part pass by the some plaxses^ as icuentibned on them six 
hundred years 9^ 

The first &S. these roads, the shortest of all, — ^which went from the 
Mongol .^ital to the summer residence in a nearly straight direction and 
jEs estimated it seems, at 750 li by the ancient Chinese authors, — ^passed 
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by the defile of Jg ^ Ku-yung (Nan-k^ou pass of Europeans), wLicli is 
situated to, the north-west of Peking (see maps iv and v). As may be 
concluded from the stations enumerated in the ancient itinerary, this 
road went from the Nan-k*ou * pass straight northward to the gate 
fH >B H Ttt-shi-k^oti {pi the Great wall). This name,* however, doeis 
not appear in the itinerary. It seems that it was not in use at the time 
of the Mongols. There were eighteen j^ ^ ntz^bo,^^ or imperial 
stations, on this road; so that the distance' between ahjr two stations was 
42 U on an average. I shall in what follows, quote from the ancient 
itinerary such names of stations only, as can be identified with places 
marked on modem maps. 

After issuing from the Kii-i/ung defile the r6ad went to the city of 
Ih ill M Tsin-shan hi^n, which is, according to the Chinese geographi- 
cal dictionary Li tat ti U chi, the saine as the preisent ^ ^ j^ Ten- 
king choUf north of the defile. 

Further on, the station ^ ^ Hei-ku (Black valley) is mentioned. 
Now there is a military post ^ ^ ^ Hei-ku sUi north-east of Yen-king 
chow. See the corresponding map in the 8uan huafu chi. 

Then the ancient way led through the f| f^ Lung-nien (Dragon's 
gate). A military post of this name is miarked on the same map east 
of the city of ^ JJ ChH-cNeng, This city, through which the road to 
Tii-shi-k^ou now passes, did not exist at the time of the Yiian. It was 
founded by the Ming. 

I cannot identify the next five stations. The sixth is called j^. 
^' Bi PcLi-t^cL-r (White tower). A place of this name is marked on 
the modern map of the Great wall, as found in the 8uan hua fu chij 
north of Tu-shi-k^ou. 

Four stations after leaving Pai-t'a-r, the^lake ft ^ H3 ^ Ch^a" 
han nao-r {Chagan wor "White lake") was reached. This lake was 
at a distance of three days journey (seven stations) from Shang-tu* . 
The' second station from Shang-tu, was the city of ig jt| Huan-ckou* 
When the Mongol emperors went to Shang-tu for the summer, they 
followed the straight road, and used to return in auttmin by the west- 
em road. 

This straight road to Shang-tu was probably Rashid'-eddin's "first, 

102. Aecdrcling to Archimandrite Palladios' iavestigfttioiis, i^aho is ii K^imn word, and has the 

same meaning as the Chinese fr^ hing-kung'^ ot "imjperial travelling palace (station).' 
On all the rosids where tlie emperor used to travel, such small palaces had been erected 
for his convenience; and it is the same even now. Numerous travelling palaces or king* 
hung^ or their ruins, belonging to tlie time of Kang-fii or ICien-Uing, are to be found in 
the province of Chih'. In my " JVofe* on CfAtese MecKcevgl Iravellers^** p. 26, I 
translated Ain^^t^A^,~which term had been identified hy the traveller Ch'ang*ch*mi with 
the Mongol omo, — by ^^mbveable palace." I would observe, that this translation b correct 
only with respect to Tchingniz khan's time, for tlie groat conqtraror Jived in touts. It 
^» hii «aeo6ektr Ogottf 4 wHo first ImqU ptflftseA 
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reserved for hun^g matches^ — allowed to be used only by ambas 
sadors." 

Jjet me inquire into the itinerary of the second road to Shang-tu 
as given by the ancient Chinese authors. This, — ^known under the 
name of "western road," — also passed through the Kii-yung defile, and 
then branched off westward fropa the first described straight road. At 
the northern issue of the defile tRere is now the little town of gj* S Ch'a^ 
,tao. This name means " road bifurcation;" for at this place even now 
the road divides ; one branch leading to Yen-king chau, the other to Siiati^ 
hua/u and l^algan. Up to Siian-hua fu, the modem road is the same as 
that described as the western road by the ancient authors. The western 
road measured 1095 H between the winter and summer residences. ^^^ 
Twenty-four stations had been established on it. The stations 'BJ 3^ IgK 
Suai'lai hien, fgt ;^ Yii-lin, ^ lU Lang-s/ian, ^ "j^ T^ung-mu,^^* and 
^ l]g ill Ki-ming shan, mentioned in the ancient itinerary, have still 
the same names, and all lie on the great highway to Siian-hua fu. This 
latter place is called )^^f^}^ Shun-ningfu in the itinerary.^®^ Beyond 
Siian-hua fu, the modem road (by which Dr. Bushell proceeded to 
6hang-tu) leads straight to Kalgan (or '}| ^ H Chang-kia-k'ouJ, whilst 
the ancient road seems to have followed the ^ ^ Yang ho upwards ; 
for the next station mentioned in the itinerary is ip ^ Sha-ling, which 
on modem Chinese maps is marked on the bank of this river, west of 
the Kalgan road.^<>* 

The next station was ^ JH H Te-shmg-k'ou. The itinerary speaks 
of a palace here with flower gardens, planted also with various kinds 
of fruit trees. This name is not marked on modem maps, but it must 
have been situated west of modem Kalgan. 

The next station was on the top of the pass called H^ IK Ht Ye- 
hu ling}^'^ 

103. Dr. Bushell, who proceeded from Peking to Shang-tu, passing through Suan-baa fu and 
Kalgau, estimates the dbtanoe at only 950 />. But as we shall see, the ancient road 
went, not through Kalgan, but made a turn to the west. Rashid-eddin states that 
Shang-tu is distant from Khanba>igh 50 pftrasanps, * According to D'Herbelot {Bthtio- 
theque OrientaU, p* 604,artj,c1e ^'Khathoiiat"), an (anciient) pai:a8aug was equal to 86,000 
feet. As the Chinese /• has ISOO ^et, one parasang=s about 20 H, and 50 parasangsss 
about 1000 /t. Thus Rashid*8 statement is in accordance with the Chinese. K. Polo 
states, L c vol i, p. 889, that Cambaluc is distant from Shang-tn ten daj's journey. He 
means probably the direct road with eighteen Imperial stations ; for he speaks of the way 
followed by the khan's foot-ruuners. 

104. T^ung'^iu on modern Chinese maps is written 31 TfC T'wviU' It is a little town. 
106. Theja-esent departmental town of Jg 4fc JflP SUan-hua fu, under the Kin dynasty was 

called S ^ !H{ Smn-te chm. After it had been taken by the Mongols, the name 

was changed Into ^ ^ /j^ i^uan-ning fu* In 1263 the ancient name of Suan-te wa» 

agaiu adopted (Suan-te fu), but in 1266 changed again into 1^^ J^ Skun-ning fn 
{tf Yitveng dU, the great geography of China). Marco PaIo calls Suan-hua fu, Smda- 
cftm which name is intended for Suan-te ebon as Col. Yule first pointed out 

106. Compare the corresponding map in the SSkan hua fu chi and Washer's map. 

107. Ye*hu Ungj according to the S^ou pei san fing chi^ chap, ii, foL 6, is situate^ at a 
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* The next, station, 30 li to the north, was th6 departmental city of 
ft ft gj Hing-ho lu,^^^ 

The serenth station after leaving Hing-ho lu, was on the lake Ch^a- 
han nao-r (Chagan nor) already mentioned. Here the direct road and 
the western road united. ^^^ 

distance of o li nortli of the J^ ^^ ^ P Shan-fany-p^u k*ou^ The latter is (lie name 
of one of the gates in the Great wall, next to the west after the gate of Kalgan. Compare 
the map in the K'oupei^ etc Ch'ang-ch'un, on his journey from Peking to Mongoh'a in 
1221, passed by the Ye-hu ling defile (See my Notes on Otinese Alediceval Travellers^ 
j>. 19). Another Chinese traveller, Ch&ng Te-kui, proceeding about the middle of tBe 
13th century froiu Peking to Caracornm, mentions his passing throngh the gate of Te- 
sheng k*ou, (see alK)ve ;— this seeniS to be the same as the modern Slum-fang-p^u k'ou% 

after which he reacilied the ^ IK 'St 0-ku ling. Ling, as is kuowni In Chinese njeaus 
'* a pass" aJid also **a ridj;e of a raouut-ain ;" ye-Au or d-ku represents probably a 
Mongol word. Yeke=s ** big. " 
108. Hlii^-ho lu is the present Khara-halgasun (Black city) about 80 English miles north 
west of Kalgan, situated on the cnruvan road to Russia^ and also tlie same as fJt tH 
Fu chou mentioned in Oli'ahg-ch'nn's itinerai-y (Notes on Chinese Mediaeval Travellers, 
p. 19). Fu chou was a very import .in t place under the Kin dynasty in the 12th century, 
us well 8s in the beginning of the Mongol era. The original hame was changed in 1262 
into m ® ^ Lung-hing lu (/w= ^'departmental city" in the Mongol time), and subse- 
quently into Uiiig-ho liu The l\\n emperors had a palace there (Kin shi, — geographical 
part), and. according to tie 1 waw .s7/i (annals, suh anno 1263) a king-kung or "imperial 
travelling palace" was built at this place. In the Yuan sAi (annals, sub anno 1293), it 
is recorded, that at Hing-ljo lu a niiiimfactory for the equipment of the troop** \J^ ^ 

/V |£ ^) was established. I quote this statement, for Marco Polo (1. c, vol. i, p. 251) 
^ reports the same with respect to SindacJiu (Suan-hua fu), — " they can'y on a great many 
crafts such as provide for the eqnipuient of tlie Emperor's troops." It results from the 
date given by the Chinese authors, that the manufactory in Hing-ho lu was established 
only after M. Polo had left China. 
100. The lake of Chagan nor (White inke) is mentioned also by M. Polo (I. c. vpl. i, p. 260) 
on his road from Siian-hua fu to Shang-tu. He places it, just as the ancient Chinese 
authors do (K^ou pet san etc, chap^ ii, fol. 10), midway between the two cities, i. e. 
at a distance of three days fi-om Shang-tu and the same distance from S&an-hua iii. One 
of the travellers quoted in the Ch'eng te fu chi (1. c.) took five days between Siian-hua 
fu and Ch'agan nor, travelling evidentiy very slowly. Dr. Bushell in his pamphlet 
quoted above, identifies M. Polo's Chagan nor with Chagan-balgasun, about 8 English 
miles north-wfcst of Kftara-balgaxttn. Before him .the same identification had been made 
by Ritter (Asien, vol. i, p. 123), and Pro£ Semionoff (Russian translation of Ritter, vol. 
i, p. 338), and Col. Yule also adopts tliis view, which however is in contradiction with 
the Chinese authors of tlie Mongol period, whilst the Chinese statements arc in accord- 
ance with M. Polo. Chagnn-hulgasiin (White city) is the name applied by the Mongols 
of our days to the ruins of an ancient city, which according to A. Palladius' investigations, 
based on local obsei'vation, must be identified with nndftnt q y^ Ch*ang cJunt, built 
by the Kin in the 12th century (cf. Notes an Chinese Medicevnl Travellers, p. 20, 
note 22). Chagan -balorasun had already been mentioned before Palladitis, in 1819 by 
Timkowsky (Russian edition, vol. iii, p. 35). According to the latter, these rui»is are 
found a little to the south-east of the lake ^n^tt/tnor, identified by Kitter and otliers with 
M. Polo*s Chagan nor. Dr. Bushell saw the ruins of Chagan-balgisun only fVom afar, at 
a distance of 45 /i, and was told by the i^eople (it seems) that the adjoining lake is called 
Chagan nor, I can find no corroboration in Chinese works for the Anguli nor being named 
also Chagan nor, and may observe that the latter is a very common name for lakes in 
Mongolia, occurring frequently on tlie Chinese maps of that country; but I have not been 
able to make out a lake of this name marked in the regions between Khara-balgasun and 
Shang-tu. This part of Mongoha, as is known, abounds in lakes. The K*ou pei san 
etc., desgribes all the principal lakes outsidathe Great wall, comparing ancient statements 
regarding them with modern accounts ; but as to the Chagan nor in question, it is men- 
tioned only by quotations dra.wn from ancient authors, and nothing is said about its 
position now. According to the Chinese annals, Coubil^i" klian had bnilt a palace n6ar 
tliis lake, in 1280. M. Polo speaks also of this palace. My objections to the view, th'rtt 
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I have little doutt, that this western road to Shang-tu, described 
in-^anoient Chinese works, is identical with the second road of Bashid, 
fdlowing the banks of the river Sanghin, passing near the city of Se^ 
mali, and through the city of Chuchu. The road from Peking to Siian- 
hua fu proceeds indeed for a long distance in the valley of the river 
Sang-kan (see above), and the p^ fjj Yang-ho, which is an affluent of 
the latter. We have seen, that in the Mongol times the v^ay to Shang- 
tu went, not through Kalgan as it does now, but lay more to the west. 
About twenty English miles west of Kalgan there is a place called JJ^ J5 
:^ Si-nia lin, marked on most of the Chinese maps, and on Washer's 
map, which I presume to be Rashid's SemalL I am strengthened in my 
view by the fact, that a place of a similar name is mentioned in the 
history of the Mongol dynasty. 

In the Yumi-shi, chap, dxiv, biography of Kuo Shou-king (see 
note 80), it is stated, that in the year 1291 two propositions were laid 
before the emperor. The first was to establish a water conveyance be- 
tween ^ 2[i Tung-p^ing (now Yung-p'ing fu in the north-eastern part 
of the province of Chili) and SJuing-tu on the river \^ Luan (or Shang- 
tu gol) but the boats would have had to be drawn over the mountains.^*® 
The second project was to render navigable the Lu-koii river (Hun-ho 
or Sang-kan; — ^see above) iromMa-gu (a village already mentioned, on 
the Hun-ho, west of Peking, where the river emerges into the plain) 
upwards to ^ JHjjc |f; Sin-ma lin. The emperor ordered Kuo Shou-king 
to investigate the matter by local observation. Both projects were 
found to be impracticable.^^^ 

Cbagan nor of the Mongol 4)eriod 5s to be identified with the AnguH nor near Chagnn- 
balgasun, is based on the ancient Chuiese statements, that the straight road from Peking 
to Shaug-tn passed by Chagan nor, and that this lake is stated to be situated midway 
between Shang-tu and Sfian-hua fti, when proceeding by tlie western road. I think, there- 
fore, its position must be looked for a considerable distance north-east of Chagan-balgasun; 
for this latter place is ^tant from Shang-tu twice as much as from Suan-hua fu. Besides • 
these arguments, I can give more positive indications drawn from ancient sources, support- 
ing my view regarding the position of M. Polo's Chagan nor. In tlie Kiti shi^ chap, 
xxiv, geographical section, I find that near the city of ||^ ^ jjE^ Jcwyum kien 
belonging to Fh ehou (Klmra-balgasunJ„i8 the lake ^ o M Ang-^li^ called also 
% 4t Yttan-yang lake. The explanatory dictionary for the Kin ski informs ua, that 
*angir^ represented bv the Chinese sounds ang^-li^ means " a wild dnck*' in Mongol 
(probj^bly also in the language of the Liao or Kin ; angir has the same meaning in 
Manchu). The Chinese yiian-yangh ttpplied to the beautiful **mandai-in duck (awa 
galeriatlatay found all over Mongolia and China. Yuan-yang is up to our days the 
Chinese name of the lake marked on Chinese and European maps as Angali nor (c/*. 
Yi i^ung chi\ and is a literal translation of that original Mongol name, somewhat corrupt- 
ed, on modern Chinese maps (^ "iST A 8S !^ An-gn-li nao-r). In one of the an- 
cient Chinese itineraries quoted above, a statement is found that the lake Yuan-yang is_ 
more than 100 U distant from the Changan nor, and that numerous other lakes, abounding 
in water-fowl, are seen on this tract. This, position assigned to Chagan nor (100 ii 
to the north-east of the AnguU nor is to be understood) would bring it about midway 
between S&an-hua fa and Shang-tu. 

III, As to the Luan river however^ it was made navigable m Coubilal's time, as the same 
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Thus Easbid's Semali can be identified. Eashid speaks of ,the 
splendid gardens and orchards at this placel The ancient Chinese itine- 
raries mention imperial orchards and flower gardens near Te-Blicng k^ou 
(see above), which place must have been near the present Si^'ftM Hn, 
Hashid states further that at Semali people of Samarcand were settled. 
]E!ven in our days a great number of Mohammedans live in the cities and 
villages between Peking and Ealgan, and especially .towards the letter 
place. They are/ in all probability, descendants of those Mohammedans 
spoken of by M. Polo as inhabitants of tl^e towns and villages he pa^$ed 
through before arriving at Siian-hua fu, and mentioned by Bashid as 
settled in the same region. 

The identification of the city of Chuchu, in the vicinity of .Semali 
according to Eashid, and situated on the road to Shangrtu presents 
some difficulties. The commentators of Rashid, probably seduced by 
the similarity of sounds, do not hesitate in idei;tif3ang Chuchu with ^ 
j^ Cho chou,^^^ But this'city is situated 130 U south-west of Peking, 
while Shang-tu lies straight to the north of the capital. I have no 
doubt that Chuchu is a clerical error in the Persian manuscripts. 
Perhaps it ought to be read Fuchu and the city of Fn chou (Khara* 
balgasun; — see note 108) is to be understood. We have seen that this 
city was an important place in the 'time of the Kin. The emperors of 
that dynasty had a palace there according to the Chinese annals. In 
the Yuan shi, chap, iv, annals of Coubilai khauy at the beginning, 
we find some additional corroborations of the view, that Rashid's Chu- 
chu may be identified with ancient Fu chou. It is stated th^e, that in 
1%2, when Coubila'i was still heir^apparent, he established his a»tfe 
between g j^ Huan chou (see above) and ^ j^ Fu chou. In 1254, 
after returning from the expedition to Yunnan, he dwelt at first at the 
same place, and then transferred his residence to Fa cliou. In 1255 
his encampment was again between Suan chou and Fu chou. In 1256, 
in spring, a Buddhist priest was ordered to look out by divination for a 
prosperous place, east of Huan chou and north of the |fg Luan (Shang- 
tu gol; — see notes 110, 111) suitable for the foundation of a city, which 
(afterwards) was called ^ ^ JS?ai'p'tng. Coubila'i spent the winter of 
the same year in the country of B^ ]^ yV M **& M S^-ki-ba-la-ha-mn. 
Thus the present name of Khara-halgasun (see note 108) was in use even 

Y'uan shi reports in chap. Ixiv, where ft separate article is devoted to tliis river Tjuan 
connecting Shang^u with the sea. Com conld be carried on it up to Sbang-tu. M. 
Polo states til at the Sanghin river is ascended by n^erchants from the sea. . Tlie Hun bo 
may be navigable even now in its lower course, but for trade is of little iiTipcnrtance. 
From the La-kou bridger upward, rafts are occasionally met with on the river, but boats 
are seen only after the rainy leaspn at the ferries. In winter time they are replaced by 
miserable bridges. 
112. €/. Klaproth hi Noftveau Journal Asiatique^ torn, xi, p. 835. Even Col. Yule, who 
U always so sagacious and cautious in commentbg, has adopted this vtew ; w« CSE^yi 
etc p. 260. 
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in the Mongol times. Perhaps Rashid's statement, that in former times 
the emperors used to live at Chuehu, points to these facts recorded in 
the Chinese annals. The only feasible objection to my view woidd 
appear to be the distance between Fu chou and Se-ma-lin being nearly 
30 English miles ; for Rashid places his Semali near Chuehu. But 
the ancient road to Shang-tu ^passed indeed, as we have seen, near Si- 
ma lin and through Fu chou. 

In the ancient Chinese itineraries, a branch of this western Toad 
to Shang-tu, just spoken of, is alluded to as striking oflP from the sta- 
tion of T^ang-mu (see note 104) to the north, and joining afterwards the 
first or direct road to Shang-tu. This is the road which evcA. now 
connects this station with the city of ^ jj| CICi-cKcng and leads to 
the gate Tu-ahi k'ou. Chi-ch'eng did not yet exists in the Mongol 
times. 

Let us turn now to fhp third road to Shang-tu, which lay by 
■jlf :[[; P Kii-pei k'oH, This road, according to the ancient itineraries, 
was used generally by the officers in the suite of the emperors, and for 
conveying the baggage of the emperor. No other details are found in 
the Shang tu yi ch'eng k'ao regarding the Ku-pei k'ou road, which I am 
inclined to identify with Rashid's third road, "which takes the direc- 
tion of the pass of Sengling (other readings are Siking, and Sengking), 
beyoitd which you find only "prairies and plains abounding in game 
until you reach Kaiminfu." 

Ku-pei k^ou is. an ancient name. This defile, about 70 English miles 
to the north-west of Peking and crossed by the Great waD, was known 
by the same name as early as the 10th century {Liao shi, geographical 
part), and is mentioned repeatedly in the Chinese annals of the Mongol 
period; But Rashid-s Sengling has no resemblance to Ku-pei iifou 
There is a mountain range JSf ^ 'SI Sin-k-ai ling, marked on Chinese 
maps near Ku-pei k'ou, and spoken of also in the Ji hia, chap, cliii, fol. 15. 
This^name sounds like Rashid's Sengling, and a bold commentator would 
perhaps venture an ideiitification. But after passing Ku-pei k'ou, the 
traveller going to the north has to cross much higher mountains before 
he reaches the Mongolian steppes. I propose another more plausible 
explanation of Rashid's account. 

The great chain of mountains, sepal-ating Manchuria fron Mongolia 
and marked on our maps as Khingan range, stretches at first from north 
to south, and then turning to the west, separates the plateau of Mongolia 
from China proper. Khingan is not a Chinese but a Manchu name, 
which was probably also in use during the Kin and Mongol periods. 
In Chinese books this range is termed ^ ^ m Hing-an liyg (pronoun- 
ced Singi-an Ung in the northern Chinese dialect). ^^^ I feel tolerably 

.^^3, Cf. Ch€ng Ufu chi, section on hiUi and rivers. 
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certain that this is the word Bashid wished to render by Sengling.^^* 
Ling in Chinese means " a range of mountains." Proceeding from Ku- 
pei k'ou northward, the traveller has to traverse the Khingan range,^^^ 
beyond which he has before him the vast prairies of Mongolia. Cf. 
Col. Prcjewalsky's Mofwglia and the country of the Tanguts, 1876 (in 
Russian) pp, 72, 73. 

Finally I may be allowed to say a few words regarding, the palace 
Langtin, built as the Persian historiographer reports, on the eastern 
side of Shang-tu. The correctness of this statement can also be proved 
from Chinese sources. According to the SJiang tu yi cKeng KaOy there 
were two ^ 3^ Liang- fing or "cool pavilions (palaces)," one 50 li east of 
Shang-tu, the other 150 li west of the summer residence. 

114. Ra8liid*8 proper names xxM. with respect to China and Bfoiigolia are not always Mongol 
terms. Althongb bis information was drawn, it seems, only from Mongol sources, we 
find frequently in his records Chinese names quoted, fi, g. Daidu, ICaiminfu, and Lantin. 

116. Nearly 4000 feet high (Prcjewalsky). 
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